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Each of us looks forward with keen antici- 
pation to the day when Johnny comes 
marching home triumphantly from victory 
over the enemies of freedom. 

Then, not only will loved ones be reunited, 
but, also, they will have at their disposal the 
advantages of many engineering and manu- 
facturing developments resulting from les- 


sons learned during wartime production. 


“When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home” 








Not the least of these developments will] 
be the finer things in telephony which 
Stromberg-Carlson will have to offer. Busy 
seven days a week at wartime production 
of communications equipment for the armed 
forces, Stromberg-Carlson is even now plan- 
ning how better to serve the telephone field 
in which the company has played such an 


important part for nearly half a century. 


. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company, Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3, N. Y.; 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 





PROGRESS In TELEPHONY 





MAKE JOHNNY PROUD OF US 


Johnny is going to ask us when he 
gets home, “How many War Bonds 
did you buy?” We will be pretty em- 
barrassed if we can’t give him a good 
report. We’re going to be proud of 
Johnny when he comes marching 
home. Let’s make him proud of us, 
too, by buying War Bonds today, 
tomorrow, and every day. 










































Above is the Kellogg Common Battery switch- — the board from three positions to the present 
board installed in an important Army post in nine was handled quickly and efficiently 
Texas, as it looks today. Through the coop- _—_ without interrupting existing service. The pres- 
eration of the Southwest Telephone Company ent board is equipped with 1,000 lines. On 
and the Kellogg Company, the expansion of busy days it handles over 22,000 calls. 


As you know, telephone companies materials you need to main 


How Kellogg Helps You with surplus materials have been erating efficiency. Take a¢ 
asked to report them to the WPB. of it by listing what you req 
If you need such materials—lead with us at once. If, on the ¢ 


B UY G al a S * L L covered cable, bare line wire, central hand, you have used equif pre 


office equipment, station apparatus, sell, our Rebuilding Divisie 


etc., Kellogg can advise you of Kansas City, Missouri, may bea 
companies which have them for to use it. Write to Kellogg, 909 


Surplus Telephone Equipment sale. This is another Kellogg service Sixth Street, Konsas City, 


designed to help you secure the listing what you have 
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When Army Camps Suffer From 


ROWING PAINS... 


Like healthy boys, many Army centers quickly out- 
grew their “clothes.” A typical example is an en- 
campment deep in the heart of Texas. At this great 
training post, rapid expansion of the training program 
brought about a need for increased facilities. One of 
the important requirements was for modern, enlarged 
central office telephone equipment. 


The Southwest Telephone Company (headquarters at 
Brownwood, Texas) was given the responsibility of 
installing additional equipment to service the grow- 
ing telephone traffic. And the equipment specified 
was built by Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany. 


As a result, this Texas camp now boasts a telephone 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 


system thoroughly adequate to its needs. Twenty-two 
operators keep the nine-position exchange operating 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis, handling local and toll 
traffic which at times exceeds 22,000 calls a dayl 


Naturally, it's a matter of pride and satisfaction that 
Kellogg products are playing such a critical role in 
the Nation’s war effort. Kellogg not only supplies cen- 
tral office, fire reporting and P.B.X. switchboards for 
military use, but is also furnishing portable field 
switchboards and telephones; head and chest sets of 
various types; hand, palm and throat microphones; 
jacks and plugs; cords; noise filters; and many other 
special items of equipment and standard Kellogg tele- 
phone products. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PROTECTIVE APPARATUS 
GIVES 


BETTER PROTECTION 
LONGER PROTECTION 











T HE AUTOMATIC Electric standard of protection 
is tops. It is literally impossible to buy any better pro- 
tection — anywhere! For one thing these protective 
devices are engineered to provide maximum protection 
against destructive forces. The rugged metal cases are 
strongly constructed and finished to withstand the worst 
that time and weather can bring. Mounting facilities 
are always convenient. These and other features are 
carefully considered, worked out and tested to give you 
extra durability and extra strength for longer service. 





In all, Automatic Electric protective apparatus sets a 
standard of greater protection and, consequently, 
greater economy for the telephone industry. For com- 
plete information write for Catalog 4068-A. 





TYPE 15 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 








TYPE 40 
PROTECTED CABLE 
ie TERMINAL 


AUTOMATIC % 


TYPE 35 


TERMINAL 


OF STROWGER STEP. BY.STEP ma 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
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DIRECTORY 


RINTING 


It is accurate 
printing and effi- 
cient printing. 





The Cuneo Press, Inc. 
has had years of experi- 
ence in the field of print- 
ing telephone direc- 
tories. 


Large proof reading 
staffs — suitable equip- 
ment — complete  ship- 
ping facilities. 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITH CONVENIENT PLANTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 





AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE 


AND 


TELEGRAPH 
CONDENSERS 


STANDARD and SPECIAL 
SIZES — ALL VOLTAGES 


— DEPENDABLE — 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS 
ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN 
CONDENSER CORP. 
2508 SO. & CHICAGO, 


MICHIGAN ILLINOIS 
AVE. 
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RectiChargeR 
with cover opea 


A Raytheon RectiChargeR added 
to your batteries makes an auto- 
matic AC to DC power system that 
meets war time “heavy traffic” power 
requirements. You simply plug the 
RectiChargeR to the AC input and 
connect the output to the batteries 
... adjust the charging rate... then 
close the cover and forget it. From 
there on the Raytheon RectiChargeR 
automatically takes care of the sys- 
tem. Write for bulletin, today. 


ted Army-Novy “Ee” for 
Sacnnes in the manufacture of 
war equipment and tubes flies over 
all four Raytheon Plants where 
12,000 men and women ore pro 


fa 
ducing for VICTORY. A RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING 


ec ws 















RectiChargeRs keep batteries fully charged. 
2 RectiChargeRs prevent overcharge and undercharge. 
3 RectiChargeRs prevent frying transmitters, sticking 
relays and poor ringing. 
RectiChargeRs eliminate voltage variations. 
5S RectiChargeRs increase lamp and battery life. 
6 RectiChargeRs are entirely automatic... having no 
moving parts... require no maintenance. 
7 RectiChargeRs reduce battery maintenance and inspec- 
tion to once or twice yearly. 
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Nlicopress | 
REDUCING SLEEVES || © 
By the use of Nicopress Reducing pecta ists 
Sleeves, in splicing wires of differ- 
ent size, you'll make a real saving of in all Types 
time, eliminate trouble and be assured 
of tight, neat joints. 
Nicopress splices exceed the rated breaking strength of the conductors and 
have a lasting high conductivity. They are quickly made with a convenient 
Nicopress Tool. 


Telephone Wire 


= CG) as Drop —_ Duct — Tree 


Inside —Bridle—Jumper 
able in a wide range of sizes for -\VQQ— Also 
Copper, Copperweld and Galva- 


Nicopress Reducing Sleeve and Seb “ | . ” | | + 
nized wire. Completed Reducing Sleeve Splice i p astite nsu ation 
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Order Nicopress Reducing Sleeves 
from your jobber. They are avail- 
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A Solocted List of Jelophone Books 


In this war emergency knowledge is needed to help achieve victory. 






Technical books and information assume greater importance 


as a means not only of better fulfilling our niche in the war effort but of self-improvement. From this list of telephone books, 
with brief statements of their contents, employes may find one or more they will want to secure for study and reference. 


@ How to Build and Repair a Farm Telephone Line, pub- 

lished by Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Hight-page booklet, unbound, 25 cents per copy to non-sub- 
scribers of TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers 
and to anyone ordering 25 or more booklets. This booklet, well- 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, tells what was done 
to place a run-down farm line in good condition to furnish ex- 
cellent service. The text describes how to attach wire to an 
insulator, how to attach brackets, how to set a pole, how to 
string wire, how to make a splice, how to protect telephone line 
from power line hum, how tree branches touching wires hamper 
transmission, how to connect drop wire to line wire, how to 
attach drop wire to house, how to connect house line to tele- 
hone, and how to connect the ground rod. The materials needed 
or a farm line are also listed. 


@ Rural Telephone Trouble, published by Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp. 
Four-page reprint of an article published in TeLepHony giving 

33 magneto telephone and line troubles most commneney en- 

countered, with yo as to the most likely cause of each 

—whether in the telephone set, the protector, the line, or the 

central office. Cost is 25 cents per copy to non-subscribers of 

TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers and to anyone 

ordering 25 or more reprints. 


@ What You Should Know About the Signal Corps, by 
Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. (1943)—214 
pages, 16 illustrations.................4.. .. -$2.50 
Credit for the excellent communication service that cements 

America’s huge Army into one powerful, smoothworking machine 
goes to the Signal Corps—which consists of technically-trained 
men who procure equipment and transmit messages, install Army 
telephone systems and radio sets as well as repair them when 
they break down, and operate the more complicated signal com- 
munication networks. In addition to the occupations resulting 
from the job of transmitting messages, the book covers such 
activities of the Signal Corps as their experiments in meterorology 
and aviation, and the making of training films and the taking of 
action pictures in battle, and gives the history of communication 
in the Signal Corps. This non-technical book is of like interest 
to civilians or servicemen. 


¢ Electrical Fundamentals of Communication, by Arthur 

L. Albert (1942) S54 pages... 2. ccc csccccc ce Gee 

This book deals with fundamentals of electricity as applied 
to communication, including telegraphy, telephony, and radio. 
Contains basic electric circuits and phenomena using illustra- 
tions, terminology and problems from communication industry 
standpoint. Contains tables and 359 excellent drawings; is non- 
mathematical and clearly written for communication people hav- 
ing little or no college training. Especially suited for use in 
telephone training courses for new employes. Also valuable for 
employes who wish to extend their knowledge of electricity. A 
summary as well as review questions and problems given at end 
of each chapter. 


® Soldering for Workshop, Farm and Home, by John 

Bonert (1941); 111 pages, 28 illustrations. .....$1.25 
Valuable soldering information for telephone plant amen, par- 
ticularly apprentices, is presented in this book written by a 
telephone man with years of practical experience. The book 
discusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, ——— coppers, wire 
splices, soldering on lead, closing seams in a split cable sleeve, 
soldering and sweating with a torch, joints, hard soldering or 
brazing, construction of a soldering copper holder and pad, etc. 
No scientific terms or complications have been used in the book, 
which is intended to help the beginner or to refresh the memory 
of an experienced worker. 


* Electrical Communication, by Arthur L. Albert (1940) ; 
pages (second edition)....................$5.00 
Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including 
vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry. 
Various subjects considered as related to one another in modern 
communication systems. Designed as a college textbook and 
reference book for those having technical training. Others will 
find much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. 


* Elements of Utility Rate Determination, by J. M. Bryant 
and R. R. Herrmann (1940); 464 pages.........$4.50 
Based on tested and workable methods, this book discusses 

factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility prop- 

erty and service for rate-making. The essentials of valuation, 
depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in_ establishing 
proper rates for various utility rates are given. Citations pre- 


sented from background and key cases decided by commissions 
and courts. 


® Storage Batteries, by George W. Vinal (1940); 464 
eaaen Cie GN boc case ener eadnoseeeee $5.00 
The physical and chemical facts and theories about storage 

batteries are summarized and their various applications described 
in this book. Emphasis is laid on the scientific principles of 
storage batteries without permitting the text to become too tech- 
nical. The physical, and chemical properties of the materials 
used in batteries are discussed as they relate to battery perform- 
ance, and a general description of manufacturing methods given. 
ao attention is directed to the operation and testing of 
atteries. 


® Fundamental Electronics and Vacuum Tubes, by Arthur 

Be ME CAGED Gee Ones tos cecvdsconas $4.50 

The increasing use of vacuum tubes in telephone work makes 
this non-mathematical book of practical value to persons in 
engineering and operating branches of telephony. The book 
discusses the principles of electronics and the theory of vacuum 
tubes, photocells and copperoxide varistors in telephone circuits 
and radio. It delves into the theory of these devices and the 
design and operation of circuits in which they are used. 


® Electrical Engineers’ Handbook, electric communication 

and electronics, volume 5, by Harold Pender and Knox 

Meliwaien (1957) s Bie MAIS. «oc cccvsccceess . $5.00 

This reference book for communications engineers contains engi- 
neering data and formulae concerning modern networks. Discus- 
sions are presented of telephone circuits (local, toll and program 
facilities), radiotelephone systems, and high frequency transmis- 
sion, profusely illustrated with line drawings, as are the other 
sections. These sections include acoustics, telegraphy, sound- 
reproduction systems, facsimile transmission, television, electronic 
control and navigation equipment. 


® Communication Engineering, by W. L. Everitt (1937); 
727 pages (second edition)...............e.46:5 $5.00 
Book designed for engineers and those with technical training; 

gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio 

communication without going back to the beginnings of the en- 
tire electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and cir- 
cuits, involving coupled circuits, impedance transformations, 
equalizers and bridge circuits are treated. Inductive coordina- 
tion is discussed with the latest theories for minimizing interfer- 
ence. Discussion is given of other links in the circuits which 
make possible radiotelephony or carrier-current systems, includ- 
ing vacuum tube detectors and amplifiers. Mathematical ideas, 
beyond calculus, are introduced just before they can be applied. 


® Inductive Coordination of Electric Power and Communi- 
cation Circuits, by Laurence Jay Corbett (1936); 161 


MOB we cccsesssvcees oe 

Pre excellent book discusses the nature of power transmission 
and of communication transmission, the effect of magnetic and 
electric induction and various influence factors. Susceptiveness 
and coupling factors, effects of conductor arrangements, transpo- 
sitions in power and communication circuits and their coordina- 
tion, power system wave shape, control of residual voltages and 
currents and — other phases are discussed. This book should 
contribute to a fuller understanding by power and communication 
engineers of each other’s problems. 


ee . 


® Telecommunications — Economics and Regulation, by 
James M. Herring and Gerald C. Gross (1936); 544 


DWARCS wc cccscccess (.tekenene ee TEeTerrTeLTT 

Dealing primarily with the economic and public service aspects 
of the communications industries, the major purpose of this book 
is to evaluate existing state and federal regulation in the light of 
the requirements of national policy, as determined by the present 
federal administration. The subjects covered include the growth 
and development of the telegrape industry, submarine telegraphy, 
the telephone industry, the development and history of radio com- 
munication and broadcasting, state and Federal regulation of the 
communications industries. 


® Telephone Theory and Practice, by Kempster B. Miller 

(1933); 1414 pages........... ‘eee Sith his . $15.00 

A set of three volumes, ere and Elements’’ (1930, 468 
pages, $5); “‘Manual Switching and Substation Equipment’’ (1933, 
439 pages, $5); and ‘‘Automatic Switching and Auxiliary Equip- 
ment’ (1933, 494 pages, $5). Volumes may be purchased sep- 
arately or as a set. This series replaces “‘American Telephone 
Practice’’ by the same author, published early in the century. 
The set comprises an excellent source of accurate information 
of entire subject of telephony. 


® Transmission Networks and Wave Filters, by T. E. Shea 
(1929); 470 pages....... er ey eee: $6.50 


A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission 
networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient 
waves. It is intended for student engineers or graduate en- 
gineers. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 So. Dearborn St. 
JULY 24, 1943 


Telephone: Wabash 2435 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ONE MOMENT, PLEASE! 


—That’s All It Takes to Make 
Connections with the New /]i co-Jap 


Now—another time and effort saving convenience for 



















telephone men joins the famous “National” line. The new 
NICO-TAP, designed for the express purpose of helping 
you make tap-offs to drop-wires in much less time than 


¥ - re s ; ‘ : 
‘ ality Cn OE: 8 ever before. 
ory Nico-Tap sleeves are split— there is no need of wire- 
ay aes. ‘ . ° d 
On NAT TON AL eee ugha ecient connection. Nico Tepe are evilal 
TRLRPHONE SUPPLY (0. in three sizes as shown at left. 


TOP: sleeve for tap-off from 12 BWG to 17 A DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


or 18 B&s. 

CENTER: sleeve for 12 BWG to 12 BWG 
tap-off. 

BOTTOM: sleeve for 17 or 18 B&S to 17 


or 18 B&S. 
SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























SAVES 


MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 


. . « Has No Moving Parts 
Nothing To Adjust 


Sub-Cycle is de- 
signed around and 
based upon sound 
fundamental engi- 
neering principles. 

It is a static fre- 
quency converter pro- 
ducing ringing current 
from commercial power 
without any moving parts. 
In it there is nothing to 
get out of order or require 
any routine maintenance. It 
is built for heavy duty — is 
amply powered, economical 
and quiet in operation and 
does not interfere with radio 












DRIERITE 


The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 


DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 
moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 
the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 


The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
either in storage or in use. It eliminates all chance of fire, 
accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 


STANDARD PACKAGES 
Vg Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 
\/, Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 


reception. The output voltage . ALSO | Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton. 
regulation between no load and PULSATORS 

full load is very close. For sale by the Manufacturer and 
Made in 6 Models for loads from Small PBX to Large Central leading telephone supply houses. 


Office. 


THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


| 
LORAIN, OHIO 








W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY 
XENIA, OHIO 
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Official U. S. Army Photo 


e a Following up every advance in Tunisia, Signal Corps telephone 
wire stringers helped to keep our forces in touch —helped to 
CES - ; 


speed the job of driving the Axis out of Africa. On every front, 


oF all P the story is the same. For without rapid communication, co- 
nside P . ; 

CeLory ordinated attack and defense would be well-nigh impossible. 

e 

cor- ° . s . . 
ola Making field telephones, wire, switchboards and radio equip- 
fire, ment for the armed forces, Western Electric men and women 
lings. 


are helping to supply Circuits of Victory that will reach around 
the world! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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PHILCO VITRABLOC 


oo + THE GREATEST 
TELEPHONE BATTERY 
NEWS IN YEARS! 
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EXCLUSIVE PHILCO FLOTE CONSTRUCTION 


Among telephone engineers, few battery develop- 
ments have created such wide-spread interest and 
enthusiasm as Philco Vitrabloc. And it’s understand- 
able ... this vitrified ceramic cell materially increases 
capacity of existing battery rooms! Explosion-proof 
and spray-proof, Philco Vitrabloc incorporates the 
famous Philco Floté element—the only construction 
specifically designed for modern, full float service! 
Philco Vitrabloc cells are now available on excep- 
tionally low priority. Write for catalog giving com- 
plete engineering specifications. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION * TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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ENGLAND'S COMMUNICATIONS 


HKopt. Open Despite Bombs 


with authentic information relative 

to the effect of the German bombing 
raids over England on the telephone 
and telegraph systems of that country, 
TELEPHONY has secured permission to 
reprint a news letter sent to Davis M. 
DeBard, vice president, Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corp. of New York City 
by W. Chetham-Strode, Home & 
Shipping Sections, Commercial Rela- 
tions Division, Telephone and Tele- 
graph Systems, London. 


I AN EFFORT to provide its readers 


Mr. Chetham-Strode gives an in- 
teresting engineering and human in- 
terest story of telephone and telegraph 
service in London during the war. He 
describes bombed exchanges, difficult 
repairs made, instructions to operators, 
courage of employes and many items 
of interest to all telephone men and 
women. 

Mr. Chetham-Strode’s letter to Mr. 
DeBard follows: 

“I am glad to answer your request 
for a news letter on the telephone and 
telegraph utility industry of Britain 
during the war. 

“The first enemy bomb on the main- 
land of Great Britain since the 1914- 
1918 war fell near Wick in north Scot- 
land on the night of April 10, 1940. On 
May 24 in the same year the first in- 
dustrial town was attacked—Middles- 
brough. The first bomb on the London 
area hit ploughland at Addington in 
Surrey on June 18, 1940. 

“In the 11 months from September, 
1940, to the end of July, 1941, between 
45,000 and 50,000 high explosive bombs 
fell on the London region; incendiaries 
were numbered by the million. 

“During that September the attacks 
were concentrated on London. In the 
following months, however, they spread 
to the provinces; to the arms towns— 
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In a letter to an official of an American engineering firm, 
a British communications executive describes effect of 
German bombing raids upon telephone and telegraph 
facilities of Great Britain, and how service was restored. 


Coventry, Bristol, Sheffield, Man- 
chester; to the shipping centres—Liver- 
pool and Merseyside, Southampton, 
Cardiff, Portsmouth, Swansea, Ply- 
mouth, Belfast, Clydeside and Hull; to 
the quiet places of the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and to the cathedral towns. 
Nearly everywhere the bombs came 
down, and they did not all fall harm- 
lessly in fields and parks. 

“They fell on the railways and main 
roads; on houses, post offices and tele- 
phone exchanges. Telegraph and tele- 
phone communications were seriously 
interrupted. In the London area alone 
between September, 1940, and Septem- 
ber, 1941, bombs fractured 1,695 cables. 
The repair of this damage meant the 
plumbing of nearly 3,000 joints and 
connecting more than 500,000 wires. 


“There is hardly a main road in the 
country without at least one cable 
somewhere beneath its surface. Fre- 
quently where cables converge towards 
the exchanges there may be as many 
as 100 buried below one thoroughfare. 
In the towns these often run alongside 
gas, water, electricity, sewer and other 
services—services which do not mix 
well when all are smashed by high ex- 
plosives. And, on many occasions, they 
have been smashed and mixed together. 

“Nearly 19,000,000 miles of wire 
made up the telephone and telegraph 
network of Great Britain in peace- 
time, and all but 1,600,000 miles under- 
ground. But the companies were not 
idle in the breathing space between the 


time of the Munich crisis and the out- 
break of war, and during the first quiet 
months of the conflict. Heavy demands 
for telephone and telegraph service 
came in from the many branches of 
the fighting services and home defence. 
Lines had to be provided to aerodromes 
and munition factories, to gun and 
searchlight posts, to ambulance sta- 
tions, emergency group centres, schools 
and hospitals, and alternative means of 
communication had to be fixed up for 
the big utility undertakings. Thousands 
of miles of cabling and vast quantities 
of plant had to be found. 

“It is over the telephone system that 
instructions are issued to sound the 
siren warnings on the approach of 
enemy aircraft. From observer posts, 
equipped and wired by telephone engi- 
neers, the first news is received at 
fighter command. Here the state of 
warning in the various districts is in- 
dicated by colored lamps illuminating 
a large map—designed and constructed 
by engineers. On the basis of the in- 
formation received from the observer 
posts the ‘warning officer’ at fighter 
command issues the necessary warning 
messages. These are passed forward to 
certain main distributing centers and 
distributed by telephone to the district 
centers concerned. From these centers, 
which are in telephone exchanges, the 
warnings are transmitted to the final 
distributing centers whence they go out 
to the air raid precaution parties and 
other authorities. There is a complete 
system for warning over 10,000 points. 
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The exchanges are staffed throughout 
the 24 hours. 


“The communications of the home 
defence services are vital. Without 
them the firemen and wardens, police- 
men, rescuers, ambulance workers and 
roof spotters could not carry on. 

“All this additional work meant 
heavy pressure on a staff that had lost 
tens of thousands of its skilled men to 
the forces. But it was done and the 
system worked smoothly. 


“Then came the Battle of Britain in 
the late summer of 1940 and the night 
bombing. London was the main target 
of the enemy attack. The chief switch- 
ing and operating centers escaped wide- 
spread damage—at least during the 
first few months—but the under- 
ground cable plant was smashed at 
many points. 


“Repairs were put in hand at once. 
Among the first to arrive on the scene 
of any ‘incident’ were the linemen. The 
full force of the organization was con- 
centrated on the important work of 
reinstating damaged cables. 

“Air raids themselves were not al- 
lowed to interfere with the work of re- 
construction. But immediate access to 
the damaged plant was not always 
possible owing to its being buried 
under tons of debris, and to burst 
water pipes and other obstacles. Even 
when the fractured cables were reached 
it was not a simple matter of joining 
up a single broken link; each pair of 
wires in the cable, which may contain 
from 200 to 1,000 pairs, had to be 
joined through again. Very often in one 
bomb crater there were several such 
cables to be repaired. And there were 
many bomb craters. 


“In London in that autumn of 1940 
the repair work was expedited by the 
temporary release from the army of 
trained engineering staff. Despite all 
the difficulties at this time 20 million 
local calls a week were being connected 
in London, and in addition about 300 
thousand long distance and toll calls a 
week were originated by London sub- 
scribers. 


“One telephone building, an impor- 
tant link in the communication system 
for the city of London, was destroyed 
by fire. The exchanges housed in that 
building provided service to a total of 
18,000 subscribers’ lines, just prior to 
the outbreak of the war. These sub- 
scribers originated nearly 320,000 calls 
a day, most of which were dealt with 
by automatic plant. 

“In addition to the large number 
of exchange lines terminating in the 
building, 9,000 private wires rented by 
subscribers in the city passed through 
it. 


“The fire raged through the second 
a 





to the sixth floors and the plant housed 
on those floors was damaged so exten- 
sively that with a small exception it 
was of no further use. 

“Although access to the building was 
rendered difficult and dangerous by 
the rubble in the streets and walls tot- 
tering at all points of approach, men 
and women employes were on the 
premises early on the day following the 
fire, surveying the damage and remov- 
ing such records that had survived 
through being kept in steel cabinets. 


“The first job was clearing the ap- 
proaches and within three days new 
apparatus began to arrive. It was real- 
ized, however, that the time taken to 
reconstruct the damaged parts of the 
building would be too long to enable 
an early restoration of the service to 
be given to the affected subscribers so 
arrangements were made to give ser- 
vice on other exchanges. Subscribers’ 
cables entering the damaged building 
were terminated on one side of a spe- 
cial frame on the other side of which 
were the cables running to automatic 
exchanges in the neighborhood. Cables 
were also connected to a new exchange 
which had been held in readiness for 
such an emergency. 


“By means of simple connecting 
wires between the two sides of the 
frames it was possible to distribute 
the subscribers among the other ex- 
changes. Altogether over 60,000 pairs 
of wires were terminated on the new 
frames, and over 20,000 connections 
made from one side of the frames to 
the other. In making the connections 
about 300 miles of twin wire were 
used. 


“Work proceeded at a rapid rate. 
Meanwhile, there was the problem of 
giving service to those subscribers who, 
having lost their premises, had been 
unable to make private arrangements 
with business associates to accept their 
incoming calls. This was solved by 
opening special telephone bureaus at 
various points of the city. Each con- 
tained 50 or more telephone circuits, 
some housed in cabinets but many in 
open booths. Incoming calls were 
written down and delivered to the de- 
sired subscriber if he did not, by pre- 
vious arrangements, happen to be on 
the premises at the time. 


“In one great fire raid serious dam- 
age was done to the central telegraph 
office. The building was hit by many 
incendiary bombs, all of which were 
extinguished by staff engaged on fire 
watching and patrol duties. But the 
office was surrounded by blazing 
buildings, and flames and burning 
debris falling on the central telegraph 
office defeated all efforts of the staff 
to save the premises. When it was seen 
that the place was doomed every man 





available was mustered and they raced 
into the building and saved many of 
the valuable instruments. 

“The central telegraph office is—or, 
one must now say, was—the center of 
the British telegraph system. Its possi- 
ble loss was visualised before the war, 
and alternative means were provided 
elsewhere to continue the service 
should it meet with complete or partial 
disaster. Circuits had been led in at 
suitable points where reserve instru- 
ments were stored. On the day follow- 
ing the fire the staff were transferred 
to their new stations where it was possi- 
ble to carry on a restricted service to 
all parts of the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland and to countries 
overseas. These were supplemented by 
special motor services to certain offices 
in the London district, and _ subse- 
quently additional reserve offices were 
brought into operation. 


“The companies’ rule books issued to 
their engineers contain no _ sections 
dealing with what to do when a ton 
high explosive bomb hits a cable cham- 
ber and blows bricks and cables to 
fragments. So the men had to work 
out the answers to the questions as 
they went along. One bomb penetrated 
a road surface and destroyed an under- 
ground tunnel through which two tele- 
phone cables ran. The tunnel was 
blocked to the roof with London clay. 
The circuits were temporarily diverted 
and the engineers faced up to another 
new problem—how to bridge the gap 
and join the ends of the cables again 
under the ground. 


“It would have taken too long to 
drive shafts from the road above to 
link up the broken ends, so they de- 
cided to bore through the clay. 


“They used a method known as 
‘thrust boring,’ where a hand-operated 
hydraulic ram forces a strong steel rod 
through the ground until it has pene- 
trated to the far end, when a steel 
tube is fastened to it and then pulled 
back again by the ram. It is a job that 
demands skill and experience even in 
favorable conditions. Here the condi- 
tions were far from favorable, as a 
sharp corner in the tunnel had to be 
negotiated. 


“The crater was full of debris from 
the road above and there was no way 
of anchoring the ram. But the effort 
had rather surprising success and the 
rod was driven through the clay to the 
far end of the obstruction. The worst 
part of the work seemed to be over. 
In fact, however, it had only just 
begun. 

“There was a slight downhill slope 
at the far end of that tunnel, and 
sewage seeped through the crater and 
started to fill the hole—evil, stinking 
sewage. It was going to be a race 
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against time to finish the repair work 


at the end of the tunnel before the 
water reached the roof. 


“The steel tube that was being 
pulled back became obstructed about 
half way and parted company with the 
poring rod. There was nothing else for 
it but to burrow through the clay to 
reach the pipe. 


“That work in the small tunnel was 
dangerous. The clay was likely to fall 
in and bury the men, the sewage was 
creeping ever higher, ventilation stead- 
ily worsened, and the tunnel looked 
like collapsing at any moment. The 
men carried on; they failed to reach 
the tube because of the obstruction it 
had fouled. 


“Another method was tried. Sweep 
rods were jointed and pushed through 
the steel tube and on through the wet 
clay to the other side. Where rods 
could go so could a small cable. Thus, 
by sheer hard physical effort, a 100- 
pair cable was dragged through. By 
now the water was waist deep, but the 
cable was successfully jointed. 


“That was cable Number One. There 
still remained cable Number Two, with 
254 pairs in it. The clay at the top of 
the tunnel appeared to offer less ob- 
struction than on the floor, but a thrust 
borer could not be used other than at 
floor level. Therefore, the engineers 
drove steel piping through with sledge 
hammers, and a second cable was 
drawn through the hole. 


“All this time the air was becoming 
more foul and the sewage never ceased 
rising. There were incessant air raids, 
but the job had to be done because 
many of those circuits were vital. 


“The jointing was completed. There 
were seven feet of water and sewage 
in that tunnel when the last man was 
dragged out of it. The official report 
concludes with these words: ‘These 
men sought no reward but the satis- 
faction of knowing that they had done 
well all that was asked of them. It was 
their privilege to restore to service vital 
communication circuits.’ 


“Some reports tell of lone men tack- 
ling jobs without help. There was one 
man of whom his supervising officer 
wrote: ‘His chief object in life appears 
to be to defeat the enemy.’ During one 
raid he was sent out to repair a 
severed main cable holding many cir- 
cuits. He had to wade through icy water 
and grope about in the crater to find 
the broken ends. As he worked he 
heard another bomb falling immedi- 
ately overhead, but the mud and his 
rubber boots barred any rush to safety. 
He threw himself flat in the filth as 
the bomb exploded across the street— 
then he carried on until the circuits 
were restored. 
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"MADAM, DO YOU REALIZE THE WAR MAY BE OVER BEFORE 
THESE BOYS GET A CHANCE TO CALL HOME ?” 


“There was another case in which 
repairs had been pressed on hurriedly 
for several days when one of the men 
did a bit of digging to find out what 
the hard object was on which he kept 
treading. It was just covered with dirt 
at the bottom of the crater. He un- 
covered it. It was a heavy unexploded 
bomb. 

“If work on the lines outside was 
hectic it was not exactly all quiet fun 
at the switchboards indoors. In Great 
Britian telephone exchanges are usually 
on the top floors of buildings where 
good light is obtainable. And many of 
them have glass roofs. However severe 
a raid may be, a nucleus staff remains 
in that switchroom to complete essen- 
tial calls. And, in most cases, the staff 
do not comprise tough old ex-service 
men but girls and young women. 


“‘At one exchange a heavy bomb fell 
through the roof. It did not wreck the 
switchroom but tore a great hole in the 
blacked-out glass which meant that all 
lights had to be switched off to pre- 


(From 195 Bulletin) 


serve the black-out. The ‘calling lamps’ 
on the board were too bright to be 
used unshielded. Enemy aircraft were 
overhead in hundreds and keen eyes 
were looking down seeking lights on 
which to drop their bombs. 

“A number of girls volunteered to 
stay on. Tarpaulins were draped over 
them and their instruments, and, under 
these, hot and stifled, they put through 
the calls. Their ‘Number, please?’ 
mingled with the crashing of glass and 
the droning of the bombers. The raid 
lasted all night but the girls stuck it 
out. 

“Official reports are supposed to 
make dull reading but here is one given 
exactly as it was received at head- 
quarters in London and it is not dull: 
‘At 10 P.M. during a heavy raid vol- 
unteers were sought to go up to the 
roof switchroom. Two girls responded 
and ascended amid broken glass and 
rubble, their way being lighted only 
from the red glare of burning barges 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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reference to our successful foreign 
policy in obtaining the political 
capitulation of the French islands, 
Martinique and Guadalupe, offers a 
striking commentary on the patient and 
able work of our State Department. 
President Roosevelt said that we had 
succeeded in “waiting out” the Vichy 
government official, Admiral Robert, 
and, as a result, obtained a “base on 
balls.” 


In consequence, without spilling a 
drop of blood or arousing any under- 
standable resentment among French- 
men (which certainly would have fol- 
lowed our intervention by violence), we 
have obtained what we wanted in the 
first place. The State Department’s 
policy of quiet patience has been equal- 
ly effective in the continuation of Span- 
ish neutrality, the friendly neutrality 
of Turkey, and the active collaboration 
of the French in North Africa. This 
is because our State Department, like 
the British Foreign Office, is not an 
amateur outfit. It knows what it is 
doing much better than critical hot- 
heads and firebrands who have been 
constantly advising more precipitate 
action. 

Now comes news that the State De- 
partment is bringing its sure-footed 
diplomatic experience to bear on a 
problem of international communica- 
tions which should greatly interest 
even our domestic telephone industry. 
The idea is not new. A merger of pri- 
vately owned facilities in the United 
States for international communica- 


Prreterence t ROOSEVELT’S recent 


tion has long been the goal not only 
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State Department's policy of quiet patience in regard 


to merger of international communications praised. ... 
War Labor Disputes Act has its advantages as well as 
disadvantage. . . . NWLB requiring utilities to state, when 


seeking rate increases, if wage and salary increases are 


officially ordered or approved. 


of the various communications inter- 
ests which would be affected, but also 
responsible government officials. 


But there has been a certain amount 
of suspicion with respect to any plan- 
ning along these lines by the Federal 
Communications Commission. The sus- 
picion has been that anything the FCC 
cooked up would be pretty much under 
the thumb of the FCC. And it was 
largely for this reason that the Navy 
successfully opposed FCC Chairman 
Fly’s attempt to incorporate in the do- 
mestic telegraph merger bill as it 
passed through Congress, a provision 
which would have authorized an in- 
ternational merger of American com- 
munications interests. 

But the State Department’s plan is 
a long-range post-war proposition 
which is being projected without any 
publicity by a group headed by Breck- 
enridge Long, Assistant Secretary of 
State. One of the problems which has 
not yet been definitely solved is whether 
the eventual union should include only 
radio and cable companies or cable, 
radio and telephone as well. 

If the over-all cable, radio and tele- 
phone merger is decided upon, it would 


result in a consolidation of the interna- 
tional communication phases of the fol- 
lowing companies: Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph (subsidiary of I.T.&T.), 
Tropical Radio, RCA Communications, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(international telephone _ circuits), 
Western Union, Press Wireless, Com- 
mercial Cable, All-America Cables & 
Radio and Commercial Pacific. The 
last named is owned principally by 
British and Danish interests, which the 
State Department hopes to convert to 
the idea of letting their holdings go 
into the common pot. 


One reason why there is still some 
reticence about including the interna- 
tional telephone business in the pro- 
posed consolidation is the fact that 
such a union would run counter to the 
policy lines of demarcation which have 
been set up for our domestic communi- 
cations system. 


Here in the United States, Congress 
apparently favors a consolidation of all 
“written word” carriers of intelligence, 
principally telephone and_ telegraph, 
but even including teletype now oper- 
ated largely by the telephone industry. 
Further, however, this policy draws the 
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line between the “written word” car- 
riers and the “audible word” carriers, 
principally the telephone companies. 

Assuming that this segregation be- 
tween telephone and telegraph on the 
mainland will continue, and in view of 
the fact that domestic telephone com- 
panies will have the responsibility for 
domestic terminal distribution of in- 
ternational telephone communication, 
there may be good business and tech- 
nical reasons for retaining a similar 
segregation of communications facili- 
ties in the international field. 


At any rate, the Breckinridge Long 
committee is known to regard the pri- 
mary problem of international com- 
munications merger to be that of re- 
solving the controversial arguments on 
the relative value of submarine cable 
and point-to-point radio. Since there 
is likely to be a financial battle in any 
attempt to sink cable and radio inter- 
ests into the same corporate entity, 
there is something to be said for the 
policy of solving that question first 
before complicating it with the addi- 
tional question of whether interna- 
tional telephone service should continue 
on a somewhat competitive basis with 
cable-radio service. 


Of this much we may be certain: 
The State Department is not going to 
allow any left-wing ideology to slip into 
any such plans, which is more than 
could be said for planning in other 
agencies of our government, notably 
the recently defunct Board of Econom- 
ic Warfare. The State Department’s 
primary concern is to look out for the 
international interests of America as 
a whole without regard for various 
group concepts of political ideology. 
Already the Justice Department 
(through its anti-trust division) and 
the Navy Department have been won 
over to the idea that an eventual union 
of international American communica- 
tions interests is desirable. 


Perhaps it is not polite to stress the 
point at this time, but the State De- 
partment is not overlooking the fact 
that in the post-war world the scram- 
ble for international communications 
control and the tremendous power that 
goes with such control, the foreign 
competition will be chiefly government- 
supported monopolies. The biggest of 
these is Wires & Cables, Ltd., con- 
trolled by our great fighting ally, Great 
Britain. 


If the strength of American private 
business interests in the international 
communications field is dissipated by 
division into a half-dozen smaller con- 
cerns as at present, they will be in no 
position to meet the commercial chal- 
lenge of the foreign monopoly. Our 
State Department wants to put an end 
to that and to see that such American 
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(Courtesy, NEW JERSEY BELL) 


“Sir, we think we have discovered a new system of stringing wire in the jungle."’ 


business interests are enabled to meet 
foreign competition on even terms. 


* * * 


The Smith-Connally law, which was 
passed over the President’s veto, has 
been on the books long enough now to 
warrant a less emotional appraisal than 
was possible during the controversy 
which surrounded its enactment. The 
bill has been called by industrial and 
labor interests alike, a “hodgepodge,” 
an “impractical symbol,” a “spite bill,” 
and other names which, at best, 
damned it with faint praise. 

But actually there is no reason why 
this law should not work out fairly well 
if the administration charged with re- 
sponsibility for enforcing it really 
wants to make it work. There have 
been many other bills which became 
law not one-half as practical—the re- 
cently expired Guffey Coal Act being 
a pretty fair sample. 

The Smith-Connally act is known 
officially as the War Labor Disputes 
Act. Despite propaganda that it is a 
“strike busting” law designed to per- 
petuate “yellow dog contracts,” analy- 
sis reveals that it is not a strike- 
breaking law at all. The real purpose 
of the new law is to provide “cooling 
off” machinery in labor disputes along 
the lines which have worked out so 
successfully for the Railway Mediation 
Act. 


To give a concrete and chronological 
example of how the law is supposed to 
work, let us assume that a dispute has 
arisen between employes and manage- 
ment in an essential plant. Let’s say 
that the dispute has reached the point 
where a strike is either threatened or 
actually planned. The War Labor Dis- 
putes Act comes into play at this point 
with the provision that “representa- 


tives of employes” must give the gov- 
ernment 30 days’ notice of an intended 
work stoppage. The law also provides 
that a secret ballot may be taken un- 
der surveillance of the National Labor 
Relations Board to permit the workers 
to express themselves. 


During this first stage of the law’s 
operation the statute states that em- 
ployer and employes must continue to 
work under existing conditions until a 
vote has been taken. However, no pen- 
alties are provided for violating this 
provision beyond a rather vague threat 
of damage suits which might be filed by 
“injured” parties. Judging from simi- 
lar teeth in other laws there isn’t much 
for either labor or management to fear 
in this clause. 


The second step in the law’s opera- 
tion comes when a vote has been taken 
and it is found that employes are in 
favor of a strike. At this point the 
law authorizes the government to seize 
the plant in question and operate it 
“until production efficiency” has been 
restored, after which the property must 
go back to its owners. During the time 
the property is under the control of the 
government the law makes it unlawful 
for anybody, under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, or both, to conspire, 
finance, instigate, or encourage a strike 
or an interruption of normal operation 
of the plant (such as a slowdown, sit- 
down, quickie, etc.). Notice that the 
law does not make it unlawful for the 
individual worker to remain away from 
work if he pleases, provided it is not a 
part of a concerted plan, instigation, 
or conspiracy, etc. 


That is really all there is to the War 
Labor Disputes Act as far as interfer- 
ing with strikes is concerned. It con- 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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XCESSIVE heat is often emitted 
E from a strip of 20 busy lamps on 

a manual switchboard when the 
traffic is heavy. This heat may even 
damage the wiring or insulation of the 
jack strips if it is neglected for a long 
period of time. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory corrective measure is to replace 
the 24-volt lamps with a 48-volt type. 
The higher voltage lamp will provide 
ample illumination for a busy signal. 


* * * 


In the old days before the galvaniz- 
ing process was perfected, baked enamel 
bridle rings were extensively used. 
These rings weathered well, but the 
enameled surface was often damaged 
during installation. It is not believed 
that the enameled surface provided any 
insulation qualities over the galvanized 
variety. 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
telephone men today who feel that they 
must use enameled bridle rings. If any 
of our readers have information as to 
why the galvanized bridle ring cannot 
satisfactorily replace the enameled 
variety for all telephone work, we would 
like to receive all pertinent data on this 


subject. 
+” * + 


Perhaps someday there will be devel- 
oped a drop wire whereby two small 
insulated conductors can be supported 
by a small steel wire. It is believed 
that one braid could be used to cover 
all three wires and the steel would pro- 
vide the supporting strength. The small 
conductors would provide necessary 
conductivity. 


It would seem that someone could 
combine to advantage a main frame 
and power panel for use in the small 





exchange. The protectors could be on 
one side, the terminal strips on the 
other, and the power panel, rectifiers 
and ringing machines at the top. This 
would make a compact unit which 
could be installed at one end of a small 
switchboard. The _ storage batteries 
could be housed in the unit or sepa- 
rately, as desired. 


* * * 


We wonder what improvements will 
be developed for our use in post-war 
communication systems when we learn 
of the plans now being perfected by 
the “imagineers” of various telephone 
manufacturers. We shall not venture 
a “guesstimation” as to the overall re- 
sult, but we feel confident that marvel- 
ous communication facilities will be 
available for the enjoyment of a world 


at peace. 
* * * 


Lt. Col. A. B. Cooper, Newfoundland, 
paid the Signal Corps Plant Engineer- 
ing Agency in Philadelphia a visit on 
June 28 and gave us some interesting 
information on communication in that 
part of the country. 

Colonel Cooper also brought us the 
sad news that our old friend, Capt. E. 
E. Snell, started on an airplane trip 
last February and never arrived at his 
destination and is listed as missing. 
Captain Snell was one of the old-time 
Signal Corps men known and liked by 
many telephone men. 


es «6 


We understand that development 
work now being conducted on cable 
splicing wiping cloths indicates that a 
new type may soon be placed on the 
market which gives promise of being 
far superior to the old-style variety. 
No doubt cable splicing after the war 








will be a simple operation as compared 
with present methods. 


* * * 


Whenever we receive a letter from 
our long-time TELEPHONY _ reader, 
E. D. Selmser of Freeport, Tex., he 
always closes with, “Telephony yours.” 


* * * 


Some of our larger telephone com- 
panies have completed plans as to the 
action they will take should one of 
their exchanges be bombed. We hope 
that such action will never be required, 
but if we should be bombed, restoration 
of communication will be most impor- 
tant; therefore, we should all give this 
subject some serious thought. 


x + 
In the discussion of telephone trans- 


mission the other day with several en- 
gineers the question of crosstalk came 


up for serious consideration. It was 
generally agreed that crosstalk is 
really not serious until it becomes 


understandable. That is, you may hear 
babble in the background on a circuit, 
but it is not really bothersome until 
the volume increases to a point where 
it is understandable. It is also true, 
however, that for good transmission all 
evidence of crosstalk and other back- 
ground noise should be held to an abso- 
lute minimum on circuits at all times. 


* * * 


During wartime such as the present, 
many persons are glad to have a tele- 
phone even though it may be and 
often is a four-party line. Just the 
same, there are complaints about the 
other party answering the wrong ring 
and listening in on the other party’s 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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First Choice... FIELD and FRONT OFFICE 


Wherever telephone lines are strung, you will find Cook 
Electric telephone equipment first choice of both the men 
in the field and in the front office. 

Cook Electric protection and distribution devices have the 
precise detail, the rugged durability, compactness and 
weather tight construction that only a half century of close 
understanding of an industry’s needs can give. 

Our engineers work in the field with linemen, maintenance 
men, plant men and executives. We hear their comments 
and receive their suggestions. We see for ourselves what 


needs to be done. Then we use every facility of our design- 
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Designed for peace, Strowger Automatic telephone equipment is serving the 


purposes of war on every front. With nearly all of our production now being used 


directly or indirectly in the war effort, equipment produced during more peaceful 


times is helping win the battle here at home! Here are some of the ways it serves: 


WITHIN WAR INDUSTRIES: 


Automatic Electric's private dial telephone equipment is helping hundreds of war plants 
produce more battle materials, faster. . . . Executives and workers are kept in instant touch 
with one another—time is saved in every department—important production speeded up—all 
through fast automatic intercommunication! 


BETWEEN WAR INDUSTRIES: 


Through Strowger Automatic public exchanges in every part of the country, messages shuttle 
day and night—speeding the flow of raw materials—coordinating the work of contractors and 
sub-contractors—promoting greater speed and efficiency in meeting the interlocking require- 
ments of supplier, producer and the ultimate consumer, America's fighting forces. 


IN TELEPHONE EXCHANGES: 


Here Strowger Automatic equipment helps by handling peak loads with amazing flexibility; 
requiring a minimum of maintenance attention; lending itself to rearrangement to meet 
changing traffic needs; and freeing hands and arms of trained workers for the countless war tasks 
that machines cannot do. 


IN HOMES: 

Because of its long life and dependability, Strowger Automatic equipment is keeping tele- 
phone service at normal levels in thousands of American homes—maintaining morale for factory 
and farm workers who know their vital calls will always get through. 


AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND. DEVELOPERS OF 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 




























































Testify in Telegraph Merger 
Case Before FCC 

Unless the Federal Communications 
Commission gives some relief in writ- 
ing its order in connection with the pro- 
posed merger of the Postal Telegraph 
Co. with the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., more than a score of Oklahoma 
towns, which now have telegraph serv- 
ice, will be without such facilities 
states B. Richardson, telephone engi- 
neer of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission. 


Mr. Richardson, and Floyd Green, at- 
torney of the commission, returned 
from Washington, D. C., July 12, where 
they appeared before the FCC and pre- 
sented a suggested amendment to the 
proposed telegraph merger order which 
would provide for arrangements with 
telephone companies, or other commis- 
sion agencies, to handle telegraph busi- 
ness in towns where the Western Union 
is not. now represented. 


At present several Oklahoma tele- 
phone companies act as agents of the 
Postal company in smaller towns which 
have no railroads, or no uptown office 
of the Western Union. These telephone 
companies act as agents for the Postal 
on a commission basis, to receive tele- 
grams through transmission from the 
nearest telegraph office, and deliver 
them to addressees over their telephone 
wires. Some Oklahoma telephone com- 
panies have teletype machines in their 
offices which receive the messages. 


Messrs. Richardson and Green do not 
urge placing of teletype machines at 
this time when war restrictions make 
new installations of this kind difficult 
if not impossible. 

“We do believe, however, that ar- 
rangements should be made with tele- 
phone companies to act as commission 
agencies for the merged telegraph 
utility,” said Mr. Richardson. ‘Some 
towns are not large enough to main- 
tain a telegraph office, or possibly a 
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telephone company agency, but in these 
towns arrangements could be made 
with some lawyer, insurance agent, 
realtor, or abstractor to receive and 
deliver messages. After the war, tele- 
type machines might be installed in 
such places where the message would 
be recorded automatically night or day 
and could be delivered during office 
hours.” 

Mr. Richardson believes that a tele- 
graph company, which is given a 
virtual monopoly on the business, as- 
sumes an obligation to give as nearly 
universal service as is possible. He 
cited that Oklahoma has five county- 
seat towns without railroads and these 
towns, among many others, need and 
require telegraph service. 


Vv 


Commission Permits Extension 
Subject to WPB Approval 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, July 14, granted the ‘application 
of Van Brandon asking that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. be required 
to extend telephone service from its 
Oklahoma City exchange to him at his 
residence just south of the Oklahoma- 
Cleveland county line, subject to ap- 
proval of the War Production Board. 

Mr. Brandon owns a five-acre tract 
upon which he raises vegetables and 
chickens. He also drives a truck deliver- 
ing farm produce to market. His tract is 
about 900 feet within the territory 
served by the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co. from its Moore (Okla.) 
exchange. Because of difficulties in 
securing materials for extension the 
latter company refused to install tele- 
phone service for Mr. Brandon. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
refused to install the telephone without 
an order from the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission, because the residence 
is located outside the territory served 
by the Bell, and without authorization 


from the War Production Board to 
secure the materials to make the ex- 
tensions. 

Local WPB authorities refused to 
approve the extension, citing Order 
U-2, of March 25, 1943, as a bar. The 
Bell company expressed willingness to 
make the extension providing Mr. 
Brandon could win approval of the 
WPB on an appeal. The commission 
issued the order requiring the telephone 
service installed, providing the Brandon 
appeal to the WPB is successful. 

WPB Order U-2 provides in part 
that, “No further additions to existing 
exchange central office or outside plant 
be permitted excepting for the follow- 
ing: (a) Necessary maintenance of 
service; (b) essential requirements; 
(c) public pay stations; (d) 200 lbs. 
of steel wire for metallic line and 100 
lbs. for grounded lines for rural food- 
producing subscribers; (e) additional 
cable terminals on cable plants to ex- 
pose vacant facilities otherwise not 
usable.” 


Extension of about four spans of line 
will be required to give Mr. Brandon 
connection with Southwestern Bell serv- 
ice. During the hearing on July 14, Mr. 
Brandon testified that his telephone re- 
quirements are heavy and he has to 
travel one mile to reach the nearest 
telephone, connected to a rural line. He 
claims that he is entitled to the service 
because he is engaged in the produc- 
tion and marketing of food, an essential 
war industry. 


Vv 


Increased Rates Approved 
At Stacy, Minn. 

Inasmuch as the “evidence produced 
in the record shows that the rates pre- 
sently in effect are inadequate and un- 
reasonable,” the Stacy (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. was granted authority on 
July 13 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission to place into 
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effect the proposed rates and charges 
applied for, effective upon the first 
billing date after July 31. 

The Office of Price Administration 
was notified of the proceeding but it 
advised the commission under date of 
June 12 that upon consideration it did 
not propose to participate. 

The Stacy company operates an ex- 
change in the village of Stacy serving 
approximately 113 rural _ stations. 
Figures presented for the years 1940 
to 1942 showed the company is operat- 
ing at a deficit, and under the proposed 
rates a very slight margin of profit 
would be attained providing operating 
expenses do not mount any more. 

The commission approved that net 
rates be increased as follows: Two-party 
line business, from 75 cents to $1.50; 
four-party line residence, from 75 cents 


to $1.00; and rural multi-party, com- 
pany-owned, from 75 cents to $1.00. 
VV 


Illinois Company Receives 
Increases in Rates 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has approved the monthly net rate 
schedules filed by the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. of Lee County, with head- 
quarters at Ashton, IIl., as follows: 


Business individual line, from $2.00 
to $2.50; business two-party line, 
(new) $2.25; residence individual line, 
from $1.50 to $1.75, and residence party 
line, from $1.25 to $1.50. 

Under the present schedule, an al- 
lowance of $1.60 per annum is made 
to each of the subscribers who reside 
within the corporate limits and who 
own and maintain their equipment. 
Under the proposed schedule, no allow- 
ance will be made but the company is 
required by the order to purchase from 
subscribers not less than 75 telephones 
per year so that eventually the Farmers 
Telephone Co. will own and maintain 
all of the subscribers’ instruments 
within the corporate limits. 


Vv 


USITA Appoints Committee 
To Meet with FCC 

President John R. Porter of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association has appointed a_ special 
committee to make plans for a confer- 
ence on August 19 with the Federal 
Communications Commission to discuss 
the commission’s rules on continuing 
property records and their future ap- 
plication to Independent companies 
(TELEPHONY, July 10, p. 23). 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has granted the request of the 
United States Independent. Telephone 
Association that the conference be post- 
poned from July 22 to August 19. 
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The committee consists of V. E. 
Chaney, Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman, 
Harold V. Bozell, New York City, and 
Vice President Clyde S. Bailey. Forty- 
five Class A and B Independent com- 
panies are subject to the full jurisdic- 
tion of the FCC and thus required to 
observe the continuing property record 
requirements of its Uniform System of 
Accounts. However, they received a six- 
month period in which to submit plans 
for keeping those records by the FCC 
on June 30. 

The FCC has invited participation in 
the conference by the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. 


Vv 


Commission Would Postpone Rate 
Inquires During Wartime 

With a statement that it is impera- 
tive for utilities to maintain strong 
financial positions during the war so 
they can enter the post-war period 
ready to take up deferred maintenance 
and rehabilitation of their properties, 
the Pennsylvania Public. Service Com- 
mission recently issued a declaration 
that it is inadvisable for regulatory 
commissions to institute rate investiga- 
tions of utilities during the war be- 
cause of the artificial economic situa- 
tion now prevailing. 


Vv 


Missouri Hearings Open in 
Southwestern Bell Inquiry 
Attorneys for the Missouri Public 
Service Commission and the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. agreed July 12 
on $116,365,794 as the original cost of 
the company’s property used in Mis- 
souri. The stipulation was filed at the 
opening on that date, in Jefferson City, 
of hearings which will culminate the 
commission’s six-year-old investigation 


of the company’s valuation. The valua- 
tion, when finally fixed by the commis- 
sion, may be used as a basis for possi- 
ble rate changes. 


The proceedings constitute the first 
state-wide valuation of the telephone 
system’s property in that state. They 
began in 1937, after complaints by St. 
Louis and Kansas City that the com- 
pany’s earnings were excessive. Several 
other cities since have joined the in- 
vestigation. 


Vv 


Company Is Permitted Rate 
Increase in 17 Illinois Towns 

Telephone rates in Jacksonville and 
16 other Illinois municipalities will be 
increased for the duration of the war 
and six months afterward, according 
to an Illinois Commerce Commission 
ruling July 15. The new rates, to be- 
come effective on the first billing after 
July 20, will not be as high as was re- 
quested by the Illinois Telephone Co. 
which operates in 17 towns. The main 
reason advanced for higher rates is 
that labor costs have increased. 

Besides Jacksonville, the towns af- 
fected are Carrollton, Hillview, Man- 
chester, Patterson, Alexander, Liter- 
berry, Woodson, Bluffs, Meredosia, 
Murrayville, New Berlin, Pleasant 
Plains, Greenfield, Roodhouse, White 
Hall and Winchester. 


Vv 


Eastern Indiana Company 
Buys Two Exchanges 

Announcement has been made of the 
purchase of the Green’s Fork Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Co., which operates ex- 
changes at Green’s Fork and Williams- 
burg, Ind., by the Eastern Indiana 
Telephone Co. of Winchester, Ind. The 
price paid was $22,000. With the addi- 
tion of these two exchanges, the East- 
ern Indiana company now will have 17 
exchanges. 

The sale has been approved by the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, the 
purchase including assets, but not the 
common stock. 


Vv 
NARUC To Meet in Chicago 


The National Association of Rail- 
road & Utility Commisioners will hold 
its annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Sep- 
tember 14, 15 and 16. 


Vv 


Joins the Navy's Seabees 


LEONARD J. SCHNELL, son of John H. 
Schnell, chief accountant for the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, and 
connected with the maintenance depart- 
ment of the Kearney exchange of the 
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Nebraska Continental Telephone Co., 
has joined the Seabees and has been as- 
signed to communications work. 


Vv 
Appointed Fire Marshal 


VAN L. TAYLOR, for eight years engi- 
neer for the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission and having to do with 
valuations of pole lines, has been ap- 
pointed state fire marshal. Mr. Taylor 
more recently has been deputy state 
auditor. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

July 13: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. granted special permission 
to put in force on not less than one 
day’s notice after they are filed with 
the commission revisions in the first 
revised page 5, third revised page 36 
and first revised page 36A of Tariff 
FCC No. 208 to include a reference to 
Tariff FCC No. 5 of Public Utilities 
California Corp. for rates and regula- 
tions in connection with private line 
teletypewriter service at Burney, Calif. 

August 4: Oral argument on petitions 
filed by the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners and 
by the Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission for leave to intervene in the 
proceeding on the hotel surcharges on 
telephone calls. 


California Railroad Commission 
July 9: Order issued authorizing the 
California Water & Telephone Co. to 
connect to its Hemet switchboard cer- 
tain lines now connected to the San 
Jacinto switchboard in the San Jacinto- 
Hemet exchange area. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 20: Hearings in Springfield on 
petition of the Holland Township Tele- 
phone Co., Mrs. Fannie Gallagher, 
president, for permission to discontinue 
operation as a public utility rendering 
telephone service in the village of Mode, 
Shelby County. 

December 29: Continued hearing 
(postponed from June 15) on applica- 
tion of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates at 
Carrollton. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

June 24: Acme Mutual Telephone 
Association filed a revised schedule of 
rates for telephone service at Acme, 
and case ready for commission action. 

July 9: Application filed by the 
Southwest Telephone Co., regarding 
filing general rules and regulations, 
now being studied by the commission. 

July 12: Hearings on applications of 
the Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to adjust rates at its 
Pomona and Melvern exchanges, and 
cases taken under advisement. 

July 12: Hearing on application of 
the Elk Falls Telephone Exchange for 
authority to make changes in rates for 
service at Elk Falls, and case taken 
under advisement. 

July 19: Hearing on application of 
Ralph C. Atkinson and John T. Atkin- 
son for permission to transfer the 


franchise of the Weir City Telephone 
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“TELEPHONY” COPIES FRESENTED TO CAMP CROWDER, MO. 


Another gift of back copies of TELEPHONY has been made to the 
This time the presentation was made by the 
Missouri Telephone Association, of which Robert W. Hedrick is secretary, 


from First Lt. J. W. Kruissink, assistant secretary of the school, 
“It is a real pleasure to receive an offer of this nature and even 
greater pleasure to accept. These magazines will be used by our instruc- 
tors and students as a text reference.” 


The first presentation of TELEPHONY copies to the Signal Corps was 
made in October, 1942, to the Signal Corps Reference Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C., after the library was established by the Chief Signal Officer. 


In November of 1942, TELEPHONY 
and 

library at Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore., which is noted for its fine 
engineering and communication department. 


Since TELEPHONY began public 
valuable technical information has been published that is available in no 
other form. Hence, back volumes are especially desirable for reference 
and research purposes in libraries of various universities and colleges as 
well as of Signal Corps schools throughout the country. 


———— 


Corps School at Camp Crowder, Mo. 
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copies, he received a prompt reply 
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Co. and to cease operating as a public 
utility telephone system at Weir. 

July 19: Hearing on application of 
V ‘rgil Whittington for a certificate of 
convenience and authority to transact 
the business of a public utility at Weir, 
Cherokee County. 

August 3: Hearing on application of 
the Harlan Telephone & Supply Co. 
for authority to make certain changes 
in rates for service at Harlan. 


August 3: Hearing on application = 
the Marion Mutual Telephone Co. 
authority to make certain changes in 
rates for service at Marion. 

August 3: Hearing on application of 
the Wilsey Mutual Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain changes in 
rates for local service at Wilsey. 

August 9: Hearing on application of 
the Mijo Telephone Co. for authority 
to make certain changes in rates for 
service at Spring Hill and Stilwell. 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of the Western Light & Telephone Co. 
for authority to make telephone rate 
changes in Conway Springs and vicinity. 

November 2: Hearing on complaint 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co. against the LaHarpe Telephone Co. 
and J. A. McDonald. 


Missouri Telephone Association 
July 14: Joint application filed by 
the Western Light Telephone Co. 
for authority to sell and Clarence Hale 
to purchase the telephone company at 
Fordland, Webster County. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of E. K. Cross Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase rates at Oktaha. 
Mr. Cross states in his petition that 





his exchange at Oktaha has 26 sub- 
scribers and has a valuation of approxi- 
mately $5,000. He claims annual losses 
of $309.46 during 1941 and $302.97 
during 1942. New monthly rates asked, 
compared to present rates, are: 

Business one-party, from $2.50 to 
$3.50; business rural multi-party, from 
$2.00 to $3.50; residence one-party, 
from $1.50 to $2. 50; residence rural 
multi-party, from $2. 00 to $3.00. Busi- 
ness, rural service line, minimum rate 
of three subscribers, at $1.25 each (from 
50 cents each), or a total of $3.75. Resi- 
dence, rural service line, mimimum rate 
three subscribers at 75 cents each (from 
50 cents each), or a total of $2.25. 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of Doyle Pope for an order to require 
the Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
to restore his telephone service from 
the Noble exchange of the company. 
The hearing was postponed trom July 
14 when company otticials and Mr. Pope 
conferred with B. Richardson, telephone 
engineer, and Floyd Green, attorney 
tor the commission, relative to a pro- 
posed compromise. 


The line, about 4% miles long to Mr. 
Pope’s home was disconnected by re 
moval of some of the poles and wires 
+o make room for a naval camp. 
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“Very glad to see you,” answered the Britisher. ... 
The date: April 7, 1943. The place: A stretch of 
wasteland in Southern Tunisia, 42 miles from 
Gabes. The occasion: The historic meeting be- 
tween reconnaissance patrols of the British Eighth 
Army, in three armored dingos, and armored 
forces of the Second U. S. Army Corps, in five 
Half-Tracks with 75-millimeter guns. ... As Half- 
Tracks built by Autocar are helping to make 
history, so is their manufacture training the men 
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and women of Autocar to make 

° better Autocar trucks for the days to 

come. You will want those trucks. In 

the meantime, we urge you to keep your pledge 
to the Truck Conservation Corps. 


AUTOCAR 


MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PA. 
SERVICED BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 


ae , 
\ : “For excellence of production” 


for the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Forces. 
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ANNOUNCING 


‘Telex 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Telex, the specially prepared paint for resurfacing all types of telephone 
equipment, operating rooms, offices and buildings. announces appointment 
of the following companies as distributors for Telex Paints, Varnishes. 


Lacquers, and Enamels: 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION 
STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Resurface equipment and buildings now with Telex Products. Government 
restrictions on the use of materials and equipment make regular resurfacing 
a “must” as a means of prolonging the life of present equipment. Contact 
your jobber’s salesman for detailed information about this special tele- 


phone exchange paint. 


PERFECT PAINT SALES 


7747-57 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Fig. 1. 
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Mark Timer installed on a vacant panel of switchboard. Note 
two pieces of tape on the 320 and 330 rural lines (lower right) which 


TIME INDICATORS FOR "POLICING" RURAL LINES 


A 4 4 


are to be ‘‘policed"’ for the day. 


Several inquiries concerning the use 
of “Mark Time” elapsed time indi- 
cators for use in “policing” rural party 
lines as described on page 36 of the 
May 1 issue of TELEPHONY have in- 
duced LaMar Stoops, manager, Nap- 
panee (Ind.) Telephone Co. to send in 
the accompanying illustrations showing 
an actual installation. 

Fig. 1 shows the “Mark Timer” in- 
stalled on a vacant panel of the switch- 


New York Telephone 
Executive Dies 

Walter Scott Bates, general commer- 
cial manager for the Long Island area 
of the New York Telephone Co., died 
July 11. His age was 46. 

He was born in Philadelphia and 
educated at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He went 
into the telephone business in 1922 as 
a clerk with the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and four years later was 
made commercial superintendent. 

In 1926 Mr. Bates was sent to 
Madrid, Spain, as commercial director 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. After a year he returned to 
the United States and was appointed 
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board. Note the two pieces of tape on 
the 320 and 330 rural lines (lower 
right) indicating the lines to be 
“policed” for the day. When tape is 
used it is suggested about one-eighth 
of an inch be turned under at the top 
edge, thereby giving a “handle” for 
easy removal. A little carbontetra- 
chloride on a cloth easily removes any 
tape marks left. 


Fig. 2 is a close-up of the installa- 


engineer on customer relations activities 
with the New York office of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Later that year he joined the New 
York Telephone Co. as general commer- 
cial supervisor of the Manhattan area. 
In 1939 he was made general commer- 
cial manager of Long Island. 

Three years later, at the request of 
the United States government, Mr. 
Bates took an assignment with the divi- 
sion of supply of the War Production 
Board. He completed the task in six 
months and returned to the telephone 
company. 

During the first World War he 
fought in Flanders with the North 
Umberland Fusilliers of the British 
Army and then joined the AEF, where 





Fig. 2. Close-up view of the Mark Timer installati 
The pin installed at the six-minute position on the dial is a 6-32 shoulder 
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screw. 


tion. The pin installed at the six-minute 
position on the dial is a 6-32 shoulder 
screw. As a matter of caution, do not 
drill too deeply or the works of the 
timer may be damaged. The “Mark 
Time” units come mounted on a base 
which is easily removed. They may be 
purchased for about $3.25 and usually 
may be obtained at photo supply 
shops, or through doctor’s supply cata- 
logs in the X-ray accessory section. 


he rose to the rank of major. He served 
in the Aisne-Marne, the Champaigne- 
Marne and the Meuse-Argone cam- 
paigns. Mr. Bates was wounded twice 
and received the Croix de Guerre, 
Purple Heart and Legion of Honor 
with two citations. 


Vv 


Change at Kansas Exchange 


H. A. Woop has resigned as manager 
of the Lockwood, Mo. exchange of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. and 
has moved to Shelbina, Mo. Mr. Wood 
has been replaced at Lockwood by ONAS 
WHITE, who has been manager of the 
company’s exchange at Ash Grove, 
Kan. 
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(Concluded from page 18) 
conversation. This is all the more 
reason to wonder why more of the 
larger companies have not adopted 
four-party selective ringing for ex- 
change service. 


* * * 


The other day we heard a certain 
individual complaining of the hard- 
ships of war. It seemed he ordered 
some shovels with 60-inch handles, but 
was forced to accept them equipped 
with 54-inch blades. The fellow is no 
doubt saying that Sherman was right. 


* * * 


An interesting news letter from W. 
Chetham-Strode to a New York execu- 
tive on the telephone and telegraph in- 
dustry of Britain during the war is 
published on page 9. The following is 
quoted from this letter to indicate the 
numerous communication difficulties be- 
ing experienced in England: 


“There is hardly a main road in the 
country without at least one cable 
somewhere beneath its surface. Fre- 
quently, where cables converge towards 
the exchanges, there may be as many 
as 100 buried below one thoroughfare. 
In the towns these often run along- 
side gas, water, electricity, sewer and 
other services—services which do not 
mix well when all are smashed by high 
explosives, and, on many occasions, 
they have been smashed and mixed to- 
gether.” 


* *” * 


We continue to hear of men in the 
field experiencing difficulties in using 
solder having a low tin content. This 
difficulty, so we understand, is en- 
countered both on cable splicing and 
the soldering of wiring connections on 
equipment. If anyone has learned any 
kinks as to how such difficulties may 
be avoided, please let us have the facts 
so that we may pass them along for the 
good of the industry. 


Vv 


Railway Express Employes Given 
Hints On Using Telephone 

A recent issue of Serving, the monthly 
bulletin issued by the public relations 
department of the Railway Express 
Agency, and sent in to TELEPHONY by 
J. R. Carter of the Home Telephone 
Co., Perry, Mo., presents the following 
advice in wartime usage of the tele- 
phone, which although directed spe- 
cifically to Railway Express employes, 
are suitable for all telephone users: 


Lines of communication must be 
kept open! Right now in every battle 
area throughout the world this thought 
governs each military leader, whether 
he is engaged in a great offensive or is 
on the dogged defensive. So it has 
been since the beginning of recorded 
history. 
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(Courtesy WISCONSIN TELEPHONE NEWS) 


Telephone poles, rigged up by her crew into a makeshift rudder, steered this crippled 
seaplane tender across the Pacific Ocean and into Pearl Harbor after a Jap bomber 


scored a hit off Guadalcanal. 


The ship is the 


“‘McFarland,"" a converted 1200-ton 


destroyer, and the above photograph shows her damaged stern and the jury rudder. 





—A runner from Marathon to Athens 
in 490 B.C. brought news of a great 
victory over the Persians. 

—Paul Revere, on his midnight ride, 
kept open communications that led to 
our war for freedom. 

—Andrew Jackson won a great battle 
at New Orleans while slow communica- 
tions held up word that peace had al- 
ready been declared. 


These were the lines of communica- 
tion yesterday! Lines of communica- 
tion must be kept open —and modern 
science has contributed marvels to this 
end. Telegraph — telephone — radio — 
even the “walkie-talkie”—each handling 
communications in the merest fraction 
of time and with a minimum of effort. 

Their importance to our victory on 
the battlefront, their contribution to 
our battle of production on the home- 
front, cannot be overestimated. 

And of all these—the commonplace 
telephone to us is the most important. 


A war contract has been let to a 
manufacturer 2,000 miles away. Im- 
portant changes develop at the last 
minute. A long distance telephone call 
—expert talking with expert—an inter- 
department call and major changes are 
under way almost in a matter of min- 
utes. The order is completed and ready 
to ship. Special handling must be ar- 
ranged. 

A telephone call to Railway Express, 
thence calls to operating supervisors, 
and in a matter of minutes the ship- 
ment is ready for pick-up and special 
handling. 

Railway expressmen cannot be too 
careful in maintaining this important 
line of communication on the home 
front. They can help in numerous small 
but important ways: 

(1) The telephone should be answered 


promptly. This saves time and shows 
efficiency. 

(2) When answering, operator should 
say “Railway Express.” When call is 
switched to a department, the person 
answering should identify the depart- 
ment, then give his own name. 

(3) Don’t transfer a call to some one 
else if you can take care of it. Make 
a memorandum — obtain the informa- 
tion—then call back to inquirer. 

(4) Line up definite responsibility in 
the office for answering the telephone. 
Ever notice several in the office... 
each waiting for the other to answer 
the telephone? 

(5) Accurately receive information 
over the telephone, then record it cor- 
rectly. 

(6) A loud conversation with others 
in the office while the line is still open 
may be neither educational nor amus- 
ing to the one on the other end. 

(7) Don’t keep customers waiting 
while you try to locate something. They 
might want to look for something of 
their own. Call them back. 

(8) Be courteous over the telephone 
at all times. You are Railway Express 
on your end of the line. 

Let us handle our lines of communi- 
cation on the homefront with the same 
promptness, accuracy and efficiency we 
would handle a message on the battle- 
front. Both are essential to victory. 


Vv 
N. Y. Train Calls Up 


The train information telephone bu- 
reau of Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, handled 2,819,019 telephone 
calls during 1942, an increase of 25 per 
cent over 1941. 
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A Telephone Woman 
Finds a Way 

There seems to be no limit to the 
versatility of telephone employes, as 
proved at Granada, Minn., recently 
when high winds and a heavy rain- 
storm tangled the telephone lines of 
the Granada Telephone Co., of which 
Mrs. F. D. Grout is secretary and man- 
ager. Several lines were mixed up in a 
tree top in the flooded creek area near 
one subscriber. 

Mrs. Grout recalled that her late 
husband had sometimes used a throw- 
line with a weight on the end to catch 
elusive telephone wires and pull them 
free from entanglement. So Mrs. Grout 
and her helper, Elwin Simmons, ob- 
tained a clothesline, fastened a weight 
on one end and tied the other end of 
the line securely. After several casts, 
the helper succeeded in catching the 
wire and pulled it free. 

Mrs. Grout’s nephew, who used to 
help her with the telephone work, has 
gone to war and her daughter now 
lives in California, but she and Mr. 
Simmons are continuing to furnish 
service to their community in spite of 
difficulties. 


Vv 


Two Telephone Women Install 
Telephone in Lineman's Absence 
Recently when the trouble-shooter 
for the Central Kansas Telephone Co. 
could not get to Mound Valley, Kan., 
because of high flood waters, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carrier who live north of town 
ordered a telephone installed. Ruth 


Jackson, manager of the company at | 


Mound Valley, and Fern Baker, op- 
erator, went into a huddle. What to 
do, what to do? 

These two efficient women employes 
came out of the huddle, and, spurred 
by determination and a _ will-to-serve, 
went to the Carrier home where they 
personally installed the telephone. And 
it worked! 

“A later inspection showed they did 
a good job and no changes were neces- 
sary,” states V. E. Code of the Central 
Kansas company in Topeka. 


Vv 


Mark Caster of Lincoln, 
Neb., Goes with WPB 

Mark T. Caster has resigned as head 
of the Nebraska war salvage campaign 
and gone to Washington to serve with 
the communications equipment division 
of the War Production Board. 


Mr. Caster was for years general 


plant superintendent of the Lincoln | 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., but | 
has been on the retired list for several | 


years. 
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be sent with- 
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Communication lines are jammed with vital messages 
— power lines are carrying greater loads than ever ~ 
fore. To keep lines working in the face of today’s 
emergencies is the job that Public Utilities are ably 
performing. 

The ability of Klein quality equipment to meet the 
demands of this unusual service is proving the fore- 
sight of those men who demanded the best when pur- 
chasing pliers and climbers, safety straps and belts, 
grips and wrenches. 

Of necessity, Klein production today is largely de- 
voted to supplying the needs of the Army and Navy. 
It is important therefore that every piece of equipment 
in civilian use be properly cared for to assure it’s de- 
livering the long life which is inherent in any product 
carrying the name KLEIN. 

To aid in making tools last longer, give better serv- 
ice, Klein has prepared a booklet,“Long Life to Tools,” 
a copy of which will be mailed to anyone interested. 





ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Concluded from page 17) 





tains another significant restriction on 
organized labor which has nothing to 
do with strikes. That is the prohibition 
against political contributions by labor 
unions. President Roosevelt criticized 
this in his veto message, as well he 
might, in view of past benefits received 
by his own political campaigns from 
labor union sources. 

But if it is fair for the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act, for example, 
to make it a criminal offense for pub- 
lic utilities under that law to make do- 
nations to political campaigns or can- 
didates, why is it unfair to impose a 
similar restriction on labor unions? 
Workers can still contribute as individ- 
uals. The law simply stops certain 
labor leaders from using union funds 
(contributed by individual workers) 
for such purposes. 


The result of this clause may be to 
curtail the effectiveness of certain labor 
union lobbyists who even now are 
threatening to “purge” every Senator 
and member of Congress who voted to 
override the President’s veto of this 
legislation. If these Congressmen are 
defeated (and this writer believes that 
the threatened “purge” will be no more 
effective than the New Deal senatorial 
“purge” of ’38) at least they will not 
be defeated by means of union labor 
funds donated in the aggregate. 


Indeed, Congress is quite likely to 
consider a bill introduced by Senator 
Hatch, Democrat of New Mexico, to 
extend this restriction on political con- 
tributions to cover all employer associ- 
ations or non-profit organizations and 
make the prohibition on labor union 
contributions become part of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act. After all, 
if it is wrong for labor unions to con- 
tribute to political activities in time of 
war, it is just as wrong in time of 
peace. 


Turning now to the political aspect, 
it seems, in retrospect, that the strug- 
gle over the War Labor Disputes Act 
between the President and Congress 
was chiefly political. Not a single 
reputable Washington observer has yet 
ventured the comment that the Presi- 
dent’s veto was free from political con- 
siderations. On the contrary, the be- 
lief that it was not free is generally 
accepted in the nation’s capital. 


And it seemed pretty good politics 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

K. L. Schroeder, general super- 
intendent of the Ohio Community 
Telephone Co., Cadiz, Ohio, tells 
of one of the newer operators who 
had just started to work the toll 
position and was not entirely accus- 
tomed to using standard abbrevia- 
tions. She was on duty at the time 
a local doctor placed a long dis- 
tance call to another doctor in 
Wheeling, W. Va. After reaching 
the Wheeling exchange she en- 
countered a busy line and reported 
to the Cadiz doctor that she was 
sorry but the number he was try- 
ing to get was DA. 

The doctor was also sorry to 
hear this, he told her, because if 
DA had the same meaning in 
her lingo as it did in medical 
terms, it meant “Dead on arrival!” 

P.S. In traffic terms DA means 
“Don’t answer” whereas the op- 
erator meant to convey “the line 


is busy” or (BY). 











at the time of the President’s veto. But 
the speed with which Congress over- 
rode the President’s veto turned what 
seemed like good politics into pretty 
poor politics. The effect of the over- 
whelming sentiment of Congress has 
been to put the President in a position 
of political isolation along with labor 
lobbyists. 


For a number of years the latter, 
with the help of the administration, had 
been able to stave off legislation affect- 
ing their right to strike. They have 
done this with a non-strike pledge 
which became rather untenable during 
the coal strike. So far only the A.F.L. 
and the C.I.0., plus left-wing elements 
in the American Labor Party and the 
Communists, can be counted among the 
opposition to the bill as_ integral 
groups. There may have been other 
opposition but it was not open, and 
certainly it was not strong enough to 
stem the rising tide of Congressional 
anger over labor union abuses. 


The situation was only aggravated 
by the President’s belated proposal to 
draft men up to 65 years old so that 
strikers might be put into uniform. 
First of all, such a proposal had al- 
ready been made last March in a bill 
introduced by Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia. At that time Mr. Roosevelt and 
the labor lobbyists stoutly opposed such 
legislation. Indeed, high administra- 
tion officials went to Congress and 
blasted the bill. Then, after Congress 


“had passed a much milder measure, the 


President reversed his own position and 








favored a course which only Senator 
Byrd had openly advocated. 

The cynical view is that President 
Roosevelt knew very well there was not 
the slightest chance of a bill to put 
strikers in uniform passing Congress, 
There are even those who say the 
White House threw in that suggestion 
about putting strikers in the Army 
solely to support the veto of the Smith- 
Connally bill. 

In any event, admitting that the War 
Labor Disputes Act is not perfect leg- 
islation, its defects can be cured by 
amendment. The important thing, at 
this time, is to show the nation that 
Congress is not entirely helpless to dis- 
cipline labor unions when they seem 
in need of a little discipline, to say the 


least. 
on * Yr 


It has only lately become generally 
known that the National War Labor 
Board has instructed regional boards 
to require all public utilities to state 
whether they are seeking to increase 
their rates or charges if wage and 
salary increases are ordered or ap- 
proved. In action taken on May 30, but 
only recently publicized, the NWLB 
stated: 


“If the answer is yes, the wage or 
salary increase may not become finally 
effective until it is approved by the 
Director of Economic Stabilization or 
until the Regional Board is informed 
by the Office of Price Administration 
that such approval is not required since 
the wage or salary increase can 
absorbed.” 


Cases involving common carriers and 
other public utilities should be treated 
exactly as all other cases, the board 
said. The Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation recently ruled that wage or 
salary increases which might affect 
rates or charges are subject to Execu- 
tive Order 9250, the NWLB added. 

The Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion’s ruling came after a question had 
been raised as to whether such in- 
creases approved or ordered by the 
board were subject to his approval. 


vVev 


Notes to Navy March 
Taken by Telephone 

From Corpus Christi, Tex., comes 
the story about Secretary Knox and 
Adm. A. E. Montgomery going to in- 
spect the Ward Island naval air tech- 
nical training center but the musicians 
didn’t have “The Admiral’s March.” 

A horn-blower scurried to the tele- 
phone and took the march, note by 
note, from a bandman at the nearby 
naval center. A boatswain’s whistle 
piped it back as a check. 

When the dignitaries arrived, the 
band was ready. 
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Signal Corps Announces 
Administrative Changes 
Changes in the administrative struc- 
ture of the Signal Corps, Army Service 
Forces, designed to provide for greater 
flexibility in the organization’s job of 
developing, procuring, maintaining and 
distributing signal equipment for the 
Army, were announced July 10 by the 

War Department. 


Three new services are created under 
the new set-up—the Engineering and 
Technical Service, Procurement and | 
Distribution Service, and the Personnel 
and Training Service. All of these serv- 
ices were created to effect a grouping 
of like functions under centralized con- 
trol. 

In addition, the Army Pictorial Serv- | 
ice, formerly under headquarters, Army | 
Service Forces, has been returned to | 
the jurisdiction of the Chief Signal 
Officer. Changes have been effected in 
the organization of the old Signal | 
Operating Service, and its designation 
has been changed to Army Communica- 
tions Service. 


Under the new organization, the Sig- 
nal Corps is composed of five operat- 
ing services. Formerly there were two | 
—the Signal Supply Service and the 
Signal Operating Service. The Signal 
Supply Service’s functions have been | 
taken over by the newly-created Engi- 
neering and Technical Service and the 
Procurement and Distribution Service. 


The Chief Signal Officer is Maj. Gen. 
Harry C. Ingles, who recently succeeded | 
Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead (TELEPH- | 
ONY, July 17, p. 17). Maj Gen. James 
A. Code, Jr., remains as Assistant Chief | 
Signal Officer. 

The chiefs of the new services are: | 


Engineering and Technical Service— | 
Maj. Gen. Roger B. Colton, former | 
chief of the Signal Supply Service. 

Procurement and Distribution Serv- | 
ice—Maj. Gen. William Henry Harri- | 
son, former director of Procurement, 
Army Service Forces, and former chief 
of the Army Pictorial Service. 

Personnel and Training Service — | 
Brig. Gen. J. V. Matejka, former Chief 
Signal Officer of the North African 
Theater of Operations. 

Army Communications Services — 
Brig. Gen. F. E. Stoner, former chief 
of the Signal Operating Service. 

Army Pictorial Service—Col. Kirk B. 
Lawton, former deputy chief of the 
Army Pictorial Service. 

In the new Procurement and Distri- 
bution Service, there are two divisions 
—the Procurement Division, headed by 
Col. E. V. Eldor, and the Distribution 
Division, headed by Col. George I. 
Back. ; 

The newly-created Personnel and 
Training Service will be in direct con- 
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-and that’s that’ 
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...wecause he used Amertel 





This typical American expression of 
finality describes exactly how tele- 
phone men feel when they string 
Amertel wire. They know that sound 
engineering and lasting construction 
calls for the very qualities offered 
by Amertel wire or Amerstrand steel 
strand. 


This is true regardless of weather 
and local conditions for there’s an 
Amertel wire for the longest span or 
the shortest span . . . for the heavy 
loading zone and the light loading zone. 


And, right now this extra strength 
and quality that’s in every inch of 
every type of Amertel is more impor- 
tant than ever. It helps do away with 
repairs, replacements and service calls. 
Because it does it helps save steel, 
machinery, manpower and rubber. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES 


CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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trol of all personnel of the Signal 
Corps, both military and civilian, in 
accordance with the Army Service 
Forces’ policy of putting all personnel 
under one head. Formerly, civilian per- 
sonnel of the Signal Corps was under 
the executive officer of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer. Military personnel 
was under the signal troops division of 
the Signal Operating Service. 

Other Signal Corps assignments, all 
of which are the same as under the old 
organization, are: 
Officer, Col. 


Executive 
Hamlin. 

Office of Planning, Col. F. H. Lana- 
han, Jr. 

Fiscal Division, Col. J. T. Watson, Jr. 

Legal Division, Col. C. E. Snow. 

The Control Division now 
Lt. Col. Don L. Stevens. 


Vv 


Colonel Henry Returns from 
Military Mission 

Col. Wm. C. Henry of the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps, formerly general 
manager of the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co., Bellevue, recently returned 
to this country from a five-weeks’ trip 
to North Africa on a secret mission for 
the Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States Army, in connection with future 
military moves in that theater of war. 
The trip was made by military air- 
plane, going by way of Natal, Brazil, 
to Dakar, West Africa, and returning 
to the U. S. by way of England, Ice- 
land, and Newfoundland. 

Colonel Henry spent approximately 
two weeks in Algiers, and his duties 
took him east to Tunis and Bizerte 
through the center of the recent battle 
areas. The trip from Prestwick, Scot- 
land, to New York City was made in 
less than 24 hours, despite a five-hour 
stop in Newfoundland for minor engine 
repairs. 

Since entering the service as liaison 
officer for the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association in the office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, Colonel 
Henry’s duties have taken him into all 
nine army service commands in the 
continental United States, the tenth 
service command in Canada and in 
American, African and Asiatic theaters 
of war. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TOLD THEIR TELEPHONES 


MAY BE 


ARNING subscribers that their 
telephones be drafted, the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. recently mailed 
out a small folder (3% ins. x 6 ins.) 
explaining 
curtailment of telephone service. 


may 


wartime 
The 
attractive front cover of the folder is 
reproduced on the right, while the mes- 
sage printed inside the folder, carrying 
the title “A Further Mobilization of 
Telephone Service for the War Effort,” 
is quoted as follows: 


the government’s 


“A recent order of the War Produc- 
tion Board has placed all services in- 
stalled or reconnected on or after April 
15, 1943, in reserve for possible duty 
That means that 
should you have service reconnected, 
either because of moving to a new ad- 
dress or because of a temporary discon- 
nection, it will be with the understand- 
ing that it may later be disconnected if 
needed for war purposes. 


in the war effort. 


“In addition, the order says present 
subscribers as well as new ones may be 
asked to share their telephone line with 
other parties if this is necessary to pro- 
vide essential 
services. 


more lines for war 

“We hope and expect that you will 
not be affected but we want you to 
know what may be necessary. We know 


you are .as anxious as we are to co- 


BOOK REVIEW 

ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES, by S. A. 
Schelkunoff, member of the technical 
staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. ; 
515 pages, price $7.50. Publisher, D. 
Van Nostrand Co. Copies may be or- 
dered through Telephony Publishing 
Corp., 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Zone 5). 

This highly technical book is intended 
as a textbook and for reference. In it 
a practicing engineer will find basic 
theoretical information on radiation, 
wave propagation, wave guides and 
resonators. Those engaged in theoret- 
ical research will find a stock of equa- 
tions which may serve as a starting 
point for further investigation. 

Chapters 1 and 3 deal briefly with 
vector analysis and special functions, 
such as Bessel functions and Legendre 
functions and are intended for ready 
reference. Chapter 2 deals with appli- 
cations of complex variables to the 
theory of oscillations and waves and 
Chapter 4 reviews the fundamental 
conceptions and equations. The ele- 
ments of circuit theory are presented 
in Chapter 5. Chapter 6 is concerned 


DRAFTED 





operate fully in giving the war effort 
first call for telephone service it re- 
quires.” 


with some general aspects of waves in 
free space, on wires and in wave 
guides. The last few sections of the 
book cover electrostatics and magneto- 
statics to the extent needed in wave 
theory. Chapter 9 deals with radiation 
from known current distributions and 
to the directive properties of antennas, 
antenna arrays and electric horns. 
Chapter 12 deals with certain imped- 
ance discontinuities in wave guides. 

While this book is highly technical, 
it is believed that it will serve a most 
useful purpose for telephone engineers 
who may be called upon to design coax- 
ial cable systems. 


VV 
Father Builds Morale 


Family ties are so close in the George 
Wilson household of Akron, Ohio, that 
when the three sons, Harry, Ed and 
Robert, left for the armed services, they 
were deeply afflicted with homesickness. 
Their father urged the boys to call 
home, charges reversed, whenever they 
felt like it. As a result, the telephone 
bill in the Wilson home has run be- 
tween $30 and $45 monthly. 
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Marketing Chart of U. S. 
Lists Residence Telephones 


A 1943 edition of “A Basic Market- 
ing Chart of the United States,” pub- | 


lished by the Research Co. of America, 
New York City, includes a column of 
figures on residence telephones in the 
country by states and geographical di- 
visions, as of January 1, 1943, present- 
ing them in thousands. 

Another column shows the percent- 
age of total telephones each state and 
division has in comparison with the 


total telephones in the United States. | 


Figures in each of these columns | 



































follow: 
Number — | 
te and Geographic in centage 
7 iession Thousands U. 8. 
SN cscbheghdcvivooesous 108.7 0.7 
New Hampshire ........ 72.5 0.4 
EE Gixachbexeayeebe 47. 0.2 
Massachusetts .......... 697.2 4.2 
YU =e 97. 0.6 
PPEREOME cccccescecece 320.7 2.0 
New ENGLAND Division .... 1,344.4 8.1 
New York 10.7 
New Jersey 3.5 
Pennsylvania 7.5 
Mippte ATLANTIC Division... 3,593.6 21.7 
ge SESE ere 1,128.9 6.8 
DA tivceverwotdeasce 504.9 3.1 
Dh. bcectéceneonanes 1,360.5 8.2 
” dinadéncekes weds 823.3 5.0 
Dn kescvedvoccuson 449.6 2.7 
East NortH CENTRAL 
 crenensesdecdesss 4,267.2 25.8 
SD cisvécébiccenes 452.2 2.8 
led ae actiid i @tchmie an 461.5 2.8 
cedbetehees 6060+ 525.4 3.2 
North Dakota ........... 52.6 0.3 
South Dakota ........... 70.0 0.4 
PE “4 ctv~erended60ee 192.6 1.2 
TS De ewh clas beh eneea 294.6 1.7 
West NortH CENTRAL 
RE FE GPE 2,048.9 12.4 
I, itis die ned baton 40.6 0.2 
IY 655 Sok: chine ug io 254.1 1.5 
District of Columbia.... 175.3 1.1 
dich a 5 ak 2 waa 252.3 1.5 
West Virginia 138.3 0.8 
North Carolina 166.8 1.0 
South Carolina . 68.8 0.4 
ER 186.5 1.2 
EE oo cckekthosanmares 146.5 0.9 
SoutH ATLANTIC DiIvIsION... 1,429.2 8.6 
a a eer 191.9 1.2 
he ae te tn 232.5 1.4 
SE Lbsh Sade shea en 124.0 0.7 
Ee nketh awe wawes 63.9 0.4 
East SoutH CENTRAL 
RET See eae 612.3 3.7 
SS ae en 76.5 0.5 
EEO area 164.4 1.0 
SSR ERT: 212.6 1.3 
4 SR ES eeaepe rs 583.7 3.5 
West SourH CENTRAL 
Se pe 1,037.2 6.3 
ere: 52.3 0.3 
Re RR aa pin ates 51.0 0.3 
I nivelocinc Siw ea bi 26.1 0.2 
Es eae eds a 161.7 1.0 
New Mexico ............. 25.0 0.2 
| ER eae ane 40.4 0.2 
SEER Ess 67.4 0.4 
a Satis chow ad bn ios 13.9 0.1 
MOUNTAIN DIVISION ........ 437.8 2.7 
ae 290.3 1.8 
ia Spied ncwsaiens 151.8 0.9 
I C8 kG be rei cou 1,349.7 8.2 
Paciric Division ........... 1,791.8 10.9 
UNITED STATES ...... 16,562.4 100.0 
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“THE UMPIRE SAYS YOU’VE BEEN TAKEN 
PRISONER AND CAN’T POSSIBLY BE 
INTERRUPTING ANY COMMUNICATIONS.” 








MEET WARTIME COMPLICATIONS 
ON LINE MAINTENANCE 


with the help of your Graybar man 


GRAYBAR’S long experience in 
helping to meet peacetime emer- 
gencies can serve you in good 
stead right now. 

GRAYBAR Men know the prod- 
ucts you need without detailed 
order specifications. They'll do 
an intelligent job of seeking out 
substitutes for unavailable items. 





IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


With one call you can order all 
the pole line items that go together 
in service. 


You'll save time and save man- 
power by making GRAYBAR your 
“materials mobilizer” for all the 
supply items essential to wartime 
operation. Just call your locai 
representative. 
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Completed 
Tap-Off Con- 
nection from 
Nico-Tap 
for 17 or 18 
B&S to 17 
or 18 B&S 


Nico-Tap for 


@ Here's a new Nicopress 
Sleeve that materially in- 
creases efficiency in making 
tap-off connections. 


Nico-Taps meet every require- 
ment for this type of work. 
Completed connections are 
strong, tight and efficient. 
And besides, Nico-Taps are 
real time savers. They are 
split, thus eliminating al! need 
of cutting the line wire to 
make the connection. All you 
do is slip the sleeve over the 
wire and compress with your 
Nicopress Tool. 


Nico-Taps are now available 
in three sizes; one for tap-offs 
from 17 or 18 B&S to 17 or 
18 B&S (Stock No. 72-0458), 
one from 12 B.W.G. to 12 
B.W.G. (Stock No. T2-109D), 
and one, a reducing sleeve, 
from 12 B.W.G. to 17 or 18 
B&S (Stock No. T2-109x045D). 


a a ee et 3 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Line to Drop Wire | 





England's 
Communications 


(Continued from page 15) 








on the canal. A special call took 15 
minutes to mature owing to disloca- 
tion of the telephone services, but the 
important message was safely passed 
and the reply obtained with the guns in 
action throughout.’ 


“At some of the quieter country ex- 
changes the work is done during the 
night by elderly caretakers. An ex- 
change in a Yorkshire village is looked 
after by a 74-year old man and his 
wife. During one raid thousands of 
incendiaries fell in the neighborhood, 
and hundreds of high explosives were 
dropped in a raid that lasted for nine 
hours. But this old couple sat at their 
switchboard on the top floor of that 
country exchange and handled a flood 
of fire, ambulance and rescue calls. 
When asked why they did not take 
cover they answered that it had not 
occurred to them. 

“Just to sit there and carry on as 
though nothing were happening outside 
not easy. The reactions of new 
operators during the first raid are al- 
ways interesting. To one girl of 16 
years of age who glanced around a 
little furtively when the bombs came 
down and the machine guns chattered, 
it was suggested that she might like to 
go to the basement for a while. But 
she replied, just as a bomb shook the 
building: ‘Oh no. I must see it through.’ 

“Probably telephone operators in 
Canada and America are trained to use 
set phrases while handling calls at the 
switchboard the same as the British 
operators, but mistakes do creep in 
now and again. It happened once at 
Dover, the town nearest to France. 
Dover has to put up with shelling in 
addition to the raiding aircraft. Dur- 
ing one attack a newly trained teleph- 
onist was dealing with a call from a 
kiosk. As the first three minutes ex- 
pired, the telephonist with one eye on 
the red time lamp and one ear turned 
to the falling shells, broke into circuit 
to advise the called ‘Your time is up, 
please.’ However, outside events must 
have gained control.of her subconscious 
mind for just then a large shell ex- 
ploded and she said, ‘Your number’s 
up! That gave the caller such a shock 
that it was a few seconds before he 
could regain enough control to ask for 
an extension of time. 


is 


“And so the story could continue. 
The human side facing up to keeping 
the communications going however 


heavy the raids. But let us give some 
details of the system responsible for 
administrating and operating the serv- 
ices. 

“For administrative purposes the 
country is divided into nine regions, of 
which the one covering London and its 
immediate environs is known as the 
London telecommunications region. 


“In this London region there are 247 
telephone exchanges; 210 within a 
12% mile radius from the center, 
These exchanges serve some 500,000 
subscribers and deal with 15,000,000 
calls every week. There are approxi- 
mately 5,400,000 miles of telephone 
wire running in cables beneath the 
London streets. 

“The region is divided into eight tele- 
phone areas—the city area, center 
area, and six areas in the form of sec- 
tors round these two areas. 


“Each area is under the control of 
a telephone manager, assisted by divi- 
sional chiefs such as the area engineer 
who provides new installations, main- 
tains the efficient working of the sys- 
tem and is responsible for repairing air 
raid damage to telephone plant; and the 
traffic and sales manager who is con- 
cerned with the operation and develop- 
ment of the services, the control of the 
operating staff and the bringing into 
use of emergency measures for the 
disposal of vital telephone calls when 
normal routes are damaged during 
raids. 

“The air raid repair work is carried 
out by the normal engineering repair 
staff, but in order to ensure full and 
rapid co-ordination of all parts of the 
organization, a central ‘control’ has 
been established in each area, staffed 
night and day. 


“Overall co-ordination between the 
different areas is arranged by means of 
a regional control. 


“At each of these controls there is 
a complete range of maps and records 
with full details of the telephone cable 
distribution system, so that when bomb 
damage is reported and exactly located 
the probable damage to specific tele- 
phone plant can be estimated, and re- 
routing of important and vital circuits 
can be arranged without delay. 


“Electrical tests of a number of the 
wires in the neighborhood are then 
made from the appropriate telephone 
exchanges, and from the results it can 
be readily determined which of the 
cables passing near the ‘incident’ have 
suffered damage. 


“Control knows from the records 
whether any of these lines are of vital 
importance and can arrange immedi- 
ately for these to be re-routed over un- 
damaged cables. This re-routing can 
usually be done inside the exchanges 
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and does not require work at the site 
of the damage. 

“As soon as inspection is possible, 
survey officers are sent out from the 
area control to make an investigation 
and to report on the damage and the 
nature of the repairs which may be 
necessary. 

“Based on this report the repair 
squads, tools and materials are as- 
sembled at the site, and the work of 
restoration proceeds as quickly as possi- 
ble, in collaboration with other public 
utility services which are usually af- 
fected at the same point. 

“Damage to telephone exchanges has 
ranged from broken windows to a com- 
plete knock-out. The latter, fortu- 
nately, has been a rare occurrence, and, 
owing to the exercise of foresight and 
engineering ingenuity, alternative pro- 
vision has been rapidly made. 

“The end is not yet, but the tele- 
phone and telegraph folk of Britain 
face the future with quiet confidence, 
and consider that they can keep com- 
munications going despite anything 
that the enemy may do.” 


Vv 


Fred Strasser Heads Pioneer 
Chapter in Nebraska 

The late Louis C. Anderson, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., president of the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter of the Independent Pio- 
neer Telephone Association (TELEPH- 
ONY, July 17, p. 41), has been succeeded 
as head of the organization by Fred M. 
Strasser, supervisor of supplies at the 
Lincoln office. 

M. M. Hale, commercial engineer, 
Lincoln, was named vice president to 
replace Claude Walker of Mead. O. L. 
Sturdevant, general plant department, 
was named treasurer to succeed J. H. 
Hartley, while Florence Johnston, Lin- 
coln, remains as secretary. Vern Camp- 
bell of David City and Myrtle Hiner of 
Lincoln, were added to the executive 
committee. 


Vv 


Personnel Changes Made 
By Puerto Rico Company 

It is reported that a shift of top- 
flight personnel within the Puerto Rico 
Telephone Co. has taken place with the 
announcement that John E. Howell, 
general manager, is leaving for New 
York, and that J. A. Zerbe has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
operations and Jose D. Dominguez, 
general manager. 

Mr. Zerbe announced that direct 
radio-telephone service with New York 
was inaugurated on July 7. 

Mr. Howell states he is going to New 
York for a few months and afterwards 


to some foreign assignment not yet 
disclosed. 
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GRAY PAY STATIONS 


Help Overcome Wartime 
Service Difficulties 





Paystations solve many wartime problems 
of service. With them you can meet the 
telephone needs of large numbers of people, 
in spite of restrictions on individual telephone 
instruments. 


New war plant areas have gas stations, 
drug stores, and restaurants where paystations 
can be installed. Army, navy and marine 
encampments need paystations. 


In all these places, Gray Paystations pro- 
vide the means of serving more people with 
the least amount of equipment. Moreover, 
Gray Paystations are consistent revenue pro- 
ducers for telephone operating companies, 
and they'll produce in peacetime later as 
well as they produce in wartime now. 





THE NEW TYPE 


60 


SERIES PAY STATIONS 





Something new and better in paystations—the 
new Type 60 Autelco-Equipped Gray Paystations. 
That means they make use of such Automatic 
Electric improvements as the unique balanced anti- 
sidetone circuit and other features for better trans- 
mission, longer life, lower maintenance costs and 
more convenience. 

Series 60 is available for automatic or manual 
exchanges; with handset or with conventional 
separate transmitter and receiver; and for post- 
pay or prepay operation. 

Write for the complete new Automatic Electric 
catalog of Gray Paystations. It tells all about the 
new 60 Series and about all other Gray Paystations, 
too. It is a handy reference book which will help 
you select the paystations best suited to your 
particular needs. Ask for Catalog 4078. 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 








CATALOG 4078 


New, complete, profusely 
illustrated, and authentic. 
This new catalog is yours 
for the asking. The most 
informative and helpful 
paystation catalog ever 
issued. Send for it today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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No. 34A9 


Dont Forget The 
Small Army Units 


Small detachments often suffer 
keenly for want of adequate 
telephone service. Gray Tele- 
phone Pay Stations are the per- 
fect solution. They can be 
quickly installed in sheds or 
make-shift shelters. Later, when 
the war need has been met, they 
can be put to work in congested 
sections of town. 


Among others, Gray No. 34A9 
Prepayment Type is ideal for 
this service. Local calls are han- 
dled automatically without the 
usual supervision. Special relay 
train at the central office controls 
collection or return of coins. 
Dual coin switch affords extreme 
protection against fraudulent 
use. Circuit is anti-sidetone and 
adapted for handset. Same sta- 
tion arranged for standard trans- 
mitter and receiver is coded No. 
34A8. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS: 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
Leich Sales Corporation 

The North Electric Mfg. Company 
Stromberg-Carlson Company 

Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Limited 
Northern Electric Co., Limited 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
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TEN LITTLE WORKERS ES 
Te) LITTLE WoedERs, Feenwe FiT AND FWE- 


ONE SMOKED iP THE On House... 
HNEed THECE Weee Awe // 


NINE LITTLE WORKERS THOUGHT —THEy> BE LATE, ae 
one cut THeu THe 2.@. YAROS.... a 
THEN THEeEe WEE EiGuT / 

EIGur LitteE WORKERS Loodwe-uP To HEAVEN 
OWE FELL Down AN ELEVATOR SHAFT.... 
THEN THERE Weee seven / 


SEVE LITTLE WoeKdees PuTTwe IN HARD LICi¢eS 
Owe AXED GOOLE wit GAS..... 
THE) THeee Weee six / 


Six LITTLE WoecKt€es GLAO TO SE ALIVE, 
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TUE.) THEE WEE Four 4 
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Telephone Luxury of Yesterday 
Is Now a Common Servant 

A luxurious novelty of only 50 years 
ago was a telephone in a hotel guest’s 
room. When a famous New York hotel, 
the Waldorf-Astoria celebrated its 50th 
birthday last spring, old-timers re- 
called that this was one of the first— 
and perhaps the first— of American 
hotels to have a telephone in each room. 
During the construction of the original 
Hotel Waldorf, the Electrical World re- 
ported: 

“The new hotel, it is stated, is to be 
fitted with telephone communication 
between the office and every room. This 
is a system in use abroad, notably in 
the Adelphi, Liverpool. This feature 
in hotel service is an important one, 
especially in saving time. Instead of 
pushing the button and waiting for the 
bell boy, guests can communicate their 
order at once and have it filled in half 
the time.” 

The Waldorf-Astoria of today has 
2,750 telephones. 


Vv 


Telephone Gremlins Whisper 
In Subscribers’ Ears 

Gremlins, those strange little crea- 
tures who, flyers say, cause unex- 
plained troubles in airplanes, are 
reported also to be telephone mischief- 
makers. In this work, observers de- 
clare, they cleverly avoid doing any 
damage themselves but provoke human 
beings to do it. 





Here, for example, are a few things 
which telephone gremlins are said to 
whisper into some people’s ears: 


“Why waste your time looking up 
that number? Take a chance on it! If 
you get a wrong number, let the other 
fellow worry.” 


“Drat those telephone cords! Always 
getting twisted. Give them a yank or 
tie ’em in a knot—that’ll help break 
the tiny wires inside.” 


“Talk as long as you can—it’ll keep 
other people from calling, and maybe 
help tie up lines needed for important 
war calls.” 


“Now, bang your receiver down! It’ll 
snap plenty in the other fellow’s ear 
and jar the instrument too, but who 
cares?” 


“Here’s the place for your wet um- 
brella, right by the telephone. If the 
cords get wet and the ’phone won't 
work, it’ll be fun to see a repairman 
looking for the trouble.” 





BUY WAR BONDS! 
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Operator Donned Hip Boots 
As Water Rose 

During the floods last spring rising 
waters overflowed the banks of the Mis- 
souri River. The telephone operator on 
duty at the local exchange of the 
Mokane (Mo.) Telephone Co. donned 
hip boots and remained on the job, 


although there were 30 inches of water | 


in her office as the river reached its 
highest stage on record. 


Surpassing the 1903 and 1844 peaks, 
it went up 27 inches within 24 hours | 


and continued to rise at a rate of an 
inch an hour to break all records. 


Vv 


Two Property Transfers 
In Oklahoma 

Recent changes of ownership among 
Oklahoma telephone exchanges include 
the following: 

Sale by Mrs. James A. Schooler of 
the Bixby Telephone Co., at Bixby, 
Okla., to Dr. R. E. Daily. The Bixby 
exchange owns and operates about 250 
stations. M. L. Anderson is the man- 
ager. 


Purchase by W. C. Lovely from Fred | 
Cartwright of the Oakwood Telephone | 


Co. at Oakwood, Okla. The exchange is 
managed by the new owner and has 76 
owned stations. 


Vv 


Be Careful on Telephone, 
Air Cadets Warned 

“Danger, enemies may be listening,” 
is the warning printed on every tele- 
phone dial at the Cochran Army Air 
Field in Georgia. Lt. John Rosental, 
assistant public relations officer at the 
field, thought up the reminder to help 
telephone users remember that conver- 


sations often aid the enemy by disclos- | 


ing information not intended for eaves- | 


droppers. 


Vv 
OBITUARY 


JAMES D. BAKER, 60, for 14 years 
general manager of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment Telephones at Edmonton, Al- 
berta (Canada), died on July 10 after 


a brief illness. Mr. Baker was a well- | 


known figure in the telephone business 
in Canada, a past president of the 
Telephone Association of Canada, past 
president of Alberta chapter of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America and an 
active worker in several engineering 
groups. He was a Rotarian and a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Order. 


He is survived by his widow and one 


son, Lt. Frederick J. Baker, now on 
active service with the Royal Canadian 


Corps of Signals. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS 


-».in STATIC 
DISCHARGE 


These important points provide the essential differ- 
ence between the Reliable P495 Self-cleaning Dis- 
charge Blocks and ordinary discharge blocks. These 
points give you the extreme sensitivity of carbon to 
carbon gaps and yet have none of the faults inherent 
in this or other types of blocks. The P495 Discharge 
Blocks are self-cleaning — eliminating dirty carbon 
trouble, reducing interruption of service and provid- 
ing lower maintenance costs. 


“RELIABLE"’ ay, 
IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 


Etzge¢ 


OVER 35 YEARS RVICE TO THE UTILiTI 





ee ee 


(FOUNDED 1879) 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


“The Stamp of Character" 


POLES 


Finest Quality 


CREOSOTED 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Produced, Seasoned and Treated Under Careful 
Supervision of People That Have Pioneered in 
the Selection and Treatment of Forest Products. 


As distributors, we recommend them. 


Distributed By: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Au the strength and durability | 


inherent in steel are combined--- 


with definite economies---in Crapo | 


Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- | 


tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous 


3 ~ ing Process, 
’ provide 
protection against 


corrosion. 





of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE , INDIANA 


Kellogg Desk Sets 
Now Available 


A recent arrival of a good stock 
of Kellogg Desk Stands and 
other parts enables us to offer 
remanufactured Kellogg Desk 
Sets for immediate delivery. No 
increase in prices. 


No. 103-3-bar, 1000 ohm..$12.60 
No. 104-4-bar, 1600 ohm... 14.35 
No. 105-5-bar, 1600 ohm... 14.85 


Western Electric and Strom- 
berg-Carlson sets also in limited 
quantities. 


DEPEND ON 


SUTTLE 

















Crapo Galvaniz- | 


lasting | 


Ask the distributor | 


| annual 


Chance Company Makes 
Changes in Sales Staff 

William A. Moss, A. B. Chance Co. 
representative, who was recently trans- 
ferred from Atlanta, Ga., to Kansas 
City, Mo., has completed his mission in 
the latter city and has been returned 
to Atlanta (TELEPHONY, June 12, p. 
38). 





E. G. RYMAN 


E. G. Ryman, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Chance company, will con- 
tinue the company’s work in Kansas 
City as part of his new assignment to 
contact prime contractors and utility 
customers in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Wichita, and Tulsa. 


Vv 


Sound Systems Aid 
In Reducing Accidents 

How the installation of sound equip- 
ment throughout war plants sharply 
reduces industrial accidents and also 
serves as a rapid means of communica- 
tion was explained by A. R. Royle, 
sound division sales manager of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., to more than 
250 safety engineers who attended the 
conference of the Wisconsin 


| Council of Safety, held June 27 at the 


Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Highlighting the one-day convention, 
Mr. Royle illustrated his talk with 
demonstrations of the diversity of uses 
to which sound equipment is put in war 
manufacturing centers. 

Pointing out that manufacturing 
problems have greatly increased due to 
increased speed of industrial produc- 
tion, Mr. Royle declared that the in- 
creasing employment of women and 
frequent black-out drills in plants, 
mainly along the Atlantic seaboard, 
have loomed as important factors in the 
efficient control of the mass movements 
of employes in emergencies. 


“A plant sound system is the one 
sure means of rapid efficient communi- 
cation. With it safety instructions can 
be given to prevent accidents. It can 
be used as a supplementary bulletin 
service, quoting and calling attention 
to the various instructions on bulletin 
boards. Direct instructions can be given 
during an emergency,” Mr. Royle said, 

Besides being used for weather and 
traffic announcements, and other jp. 
formation vital to war workers, sound 
equipment, Mr. Royle asserted, is used 
for fire alarms, air raid alerts and all- 
clear signals. 

As one of several examples to illus- 
trate his statement, Mr. Royle cited a 
large eastern war plant, employing 
about 10,000 persons, which can com- 
pletely black-out the factory in 20 
seconds after an air raid alert signal, 
through the use of sound apparatus. 


Vv 


Repair of Old Tool 
Conserves Materials 

Among the tools received recently for 
repair by the Wm. Schollhorn Co., New 
Haven, Conn., was one which provided 
a striking illustration of the value of 
standardized parts. This quality is par- 
ticularly desirable in the case of Ber- 
nard parallel action pliers and other 
small tools made by Schollhorn, because 
every part is replaceable, the company 
states. 





mr | 
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The tool mentioned above was a pair 
of No. 102-4 in. Bernard parallel action 
pliers which had been purchased in 
1919. As can be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration, the cutting jaw and 
blade were badly nicked and an attempt 
had been made to grind new edges on 
them. Also one of the bolts was missing. 
A new jaw, cutter and bolt were in- 
serted and the tool was reassembled 
and buffed. The repaired tool functioned 
efficiently. The jaws met accurately and 
the cutting jaws would cut a fine 
thread. 

Today, when it is almost impossible 
to obtain new tools, it is most desirable 
to keep old ones in repair. The fact that 
parts for such tools as pliers are re- 
placeable and that these tools can be 
repaired easily is an important aid in 
maintaining civilian economy. 
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Dos Palos (Calif.) Gets New 
Kellogg Switchboard 

By the recent installation of a Kel- 
jlogg Masterbuilt switchboard, the Dos 
Palos Telephone Co. of Dos Palos, 
Calif., effected an improvement in tele- 
phone service for the citizens of that 
community. An Army flying field in 
the vicinity of Dos Palos has resulted 
in a greatly increased traffic load. The 
new board is a 6-800 Masterbuilt with 
lines multipled on a three-panel basis, 
assuring susbcribers of prompt atten- 
tion. Rural and toll lines are of the 
lamp signal ring-down type with audi- 
ble busy test and the toll lines have 
busy indicating lamps. 

Each position is equipped with 17 
pairs of five-party individual ringing 
harmonic universal cord circuits, hav- 
ing double lamp supervision. The line 
cables are carried to the terminal room 
on an iron rack from whence they are 
connected to the relay bay and main 
distributing frame. 

The Dos Palos Telephone Co. was 
organized in 1909. A _ single-position 
magneto switchboard adequately served 
the then small community. By 1915, 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co.,. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fila. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Ciark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Taking advantage of picnic weather, approximately 350 men heartily enjoyed the annual picnic 
of the Strowger Automatic Club, employe organization of Automatic Electric Co. and its associ- 
ated companies, which was held on Thursday, July 1. The above smiling group is typical of many 
scattered about the grounds—eating and drinking, playing games and running races. War saving 
stamps were awarded as prizes in the various events, and a further wartime touch was given 
by the absence of the many employes working on the night shift in the Automatic Electric plant. 
Left to right: J. BABKA, J. A. HAEFNER, R. B. HERRMANN, A. W. BLESSING, P. A. FOAGH, 
R. W. ENGSBERG, L. J. GADDIS, and H. M. BRUCKART. 


the community had grown so that a 
large single-position Kellogg magneto 
board was purchased and shortly after 
was increased to two positions. 

In 1930, the late S. D. Crowe, for- 
merly of LaGrande, Ore., bought the 
capitol stock of the company. He im- 
proved the property by erecting the 
building which now houses the tele- 
phone exchange, and by rebuilding the 
outside plant which included installing 
cable and changing the system to two- 
wire metallic lines. 

Officers of the company are Mary E. 
Crowe, president, and Richard D. 
Crowe, secretary and manager. 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


*% We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 
408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1311 Telephone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, 
Winnfield, La, Louisville, Miss. New Y N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tl. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum — $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED. 


FOR SALE 





HELP WANTED: 
maintenance man for Magneto and 
C. B. State experience, 
age and salary expected. Exchanges 
located in Central Illinois. Write | 
Moweaqua Home Telephone Co., Mo- 
weaqua, III. 


Experienced 


references, 


WANTED AT ONCE: Competent 
lineman and maintenance man by In 
dependent telephone company on Pacific 
Coast in state of Washington. State- | 
ment of availability and references re- | 
quired. Write Box 137, Forks, Wash- 
ington. 


WANTED: Wire Chief — Four ex- 
changes, 3,200 stations — magneto and 
common battery. Must be able to fur- | 
nish release or statement of avail- 


ability. Write Box No. 9179, c/o | 
TELEPHONY. 
WANTED: Agent for magneto ex- | 


change 225 stations. Would consider 


man and wife—husband to be employed | 
as trouble man or lineman. Write Box | 


No. 9180, c/o TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE TO SETTLE AN ES- 
TATE: 150 Western Electric wall 
telephones, 1600 ohm-5-bar Stromberg- 
Carlson switchboard, 5000 glass insula- 
tors, 300 ten-pin crossarms. Write Mr. 
Smith Barnett, Winchester, Illinois. 
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WHITE TRUCKS — 2!/, TON, 
Model 704. Completely rebuilt 
— nearly new rubber — new 
olive green paint job — divided 
shaft power winch and cable will 
accommodate gin poles up to 
35 ft. high — stiff legs — ladder 
racks — pike pole holders — re- 
tractable roof — 10 locking 
tool compartments — trailer tow 
hook and many other telephone 
accessories. Write Geo. Thomas, 
4921 S. Racine Ave., Chicago— 
Phone BOUlevard 6700. 




















NO. 186 TYPE 


BUCKEYE | 
TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





RECONDITIONED > 


RELAYS 





206-AA 





NO. 206 TYPE 
IN STOCK 
206-AR 


206-BG 206-BN | 
186-A | 


PRICES ON REQUEST 





Classified Section 


| ville, Ill., 


Suttle Equipment Celebrates 
33 Years of Operation 
Celebrating the passing of a third 
of a century of continuous operation, 
the Suttle Equipment Co., in Lawrence. 
was recently honored by fel- 
low merchants in a double-page spread 
of advertisements in the Lawrenceville 
newspapers, paying tribute to the ae. 
complishments of the company since its 
organization in 1910. The paper algo 
included items pertaining to wartime 
operations and personnel activities of 


| the company. 


Heading the Suttle company staff is 
Bert D. Quackenbush, vice-president 
and general manager. Others of the 
executive staff are: 

William C. Strehl, sales manager; 
Carl H. Price, production superintend- 
ent; Maurice M. Shaw, printing depart- 
ment manager; Cleo J. Ray, chief ship- 
ping clerk; W. I. Vangilder, credit 
manager and purchasing agent; Russel 
C. Land, assistant production superin- 


| tendent; A. Roy Paschal, foreman and 





T. Earl Cary, foreman. 


Vv 


Southern Bell Women Workers 
Help Red Cross 

Women employes of the Jacksonville, 
Fla., exchange of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. are making 
surgical dressings in a workroom of the 
company during their lunch hour. 

An accredited Red Cross supervisor 
is in charge of the work room which is 
opened at noon each Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday. The women telephone 
employes make the dressings on their 
own time and are doing a splendid 
job, it is reported. 





Reconstructed Equipment 


North Line and Cut-off relays for all relay 
boards, per pair @ $ 3. 


Kellogg or Dean 100 ohm drop coils @... 35 

Western Elec. No, 46 C. B. Ind. Coils 
(Limited supply only) @...........+-- 50 

Ericsson Watch Case Receivers less cord 
and band @... 70 


Kellogg No. 729 C. B. “Oak weed hotel sets 


with Straight line ringer or 16-33-50 or 


66 Cycle Harmonic @...........++++:+: 6.75 
H. C. Motor Gen. Ringing -_—- nate 
Shunt —y | - Volts D.C. Type H.D 
Gen. Type M.S.W. 80 Volts 20 Cycle @ 50.00 
Kellogg No. 115 Desk Type Grabaphones 
with 3 Cond. Cord @...........--e500: 5.00 
Stromberg No. 9 Talk ae Boas 
Coils @ 1.10 
Stromberg Carleen No. 69A ‘Protectors 
with Fuses and peppy =” lines -~ 
strip @ 3.00 
Used Kellogg No. 2 Swod. Plugs ‘ prae- 
tically New @ .. 40 
Western Elec. No. ‘1078 ‘Type Fuse Rack 


40-50 and 60 hepnapy sizes ons with 
fuses @ .. 8.00 


Western Elec. No. 1269. ‘Aswesters ‘with 
meas —_ mang carbons hove lines dune bank x 50.00 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 
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-TELERING 
ECONOMY 
RELIABILITY 











ONLY ONE CONTACT! 
@ Reliable ringing service is essential 
in providing satisfactory telephone 
service. 


@ Use TELERING and provide the 
MOST reliable service at the LEAST 


cost. 


Current Consumption Negligible 


Positively No Radio Interference 


@ Directly converts Commercial Alter- 
nating Current to Telephone Ringing 
Current. 


| @ You can always depend upon our 
full co-operation and prompt service. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, inc. 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


| 
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